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THE HAGGLERS OF PARIS 


Details of the negotiations such as they are 
and if negotiations there be ; French diplomats abroad deny 
even that much) are matter for surmise, but it seems clear that 
while the serpentine M. Laval would let France go for anything 
he could get, there are degrees of capitulation and betrayal of 
which Marshal Pétain so far finds himself incapable. What the 
substitution of M. Laval for M. Baudoin as Foreign Minister 
for nothing so far has 
of his associations with 


(— sale of France to Herr Hitler has not yet been com- 
pleted 


portends is another obscure question, 
suggested that M. Baudoin, in spite 
M. Reynaud, would stop short of M. Laval on any downward 
path. But that, in any case, is of little consequence. The facts 
of the situation, and they do not carry us far, are that M. Laval 
met Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop in Paris last week 
capital and 


and then began running messages between the 
whether he 


Vichy. What demands Hitler made on _ him, 
received them with any semblance of demur, and how deep the 
gulf between him and Marshal Pétain, who also met the 
Fihrer, is, are questions that all remain still within the realm 
of speculation 

There are signs, nevertheless, that everything has not gone 
precisely as Hitler planned. In relation to France he would be 
little disposed to draw any distinction between commands and 
demands. But whichever they were, he has not received com- 
pliance yet. Newspaper versions of his requirements, coming 
in almost identical form from centres as far apart as Zurich and 
Stockholm, merit some respect in the absence of all official 
news. What France is called on to accept is, according to these 
reports, the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany ; the 
transfer of naval and air bases, and what is left of the French 
fleet, to the Axis for the period of the war; the cession of 


Ind o-China to Japan, of most of Morocco to Spain, and of 
Tunis, part of Algeria and a strip of the Riviera, including Nice 
and Cannes, to Italy, the rest of France’s colonies being put 
under a triple mandate to be shared by Germany, Italy and 


il 


France. If there is any substance in these reports, the state- 
ment that France has not been asked to declare war on Britain 
becomes entirely credible. Getting naval bases and the fleet— 
which it was expressly agreed at the time of the armistice 
would never be used against Britain—Germany secures from 
France all that a declaration of war would give her, and with- 
out danger of the resistance which that last outrage might 
provoke in France itself. The terms, at the same time, are 
more than sufficient to account for the hesitations of Marshal 
who confined himself in his broadcast on Wednesday 
“collaboration in principle” with Germany, with 
to be discussed later. 


Pétain, 
to talk of 
“ application ” 

Whatever body there may be in the Marshal’s scruples, the 
Nazis will have to choose their path carefully. That there is 
a steadily increasing revival of pro-British feeling in France 
reports from many neutral countries testify ; any further sur- 
render to Germany might stir tempers in both unoccupied and 
occupied France dangerously. The idea of surrenders to Italy 
might stir them more dangerously still; it is significant that 
Signor Mussolini, who, like his Foreign Minister, had no part 
in the Paris conversations, is not offered Corsica. There is 
also the de Gaulle movement to be considered. France has so 
far staved off adhesion to the Free French standard by her 
North African colonies, but if Tunis and Algeria have to choose 
between de Gaulle and Mussolini they will not necessarily 
prefer the latter. Morocco may react similarly to the idea of 
transfer to Spain. Spain itself may hesitate to pay the price 
that the acquisition of Morocco, and perhaps Gibraltar, would 
involve. Mr. Churchill has appealed to France to remember 
her pledges and realise that her future will be either slavery 
under Hitler or freedom through Britain. The United States 
has given warning that she will recognise no transfer of French 


territory. Laval, whom all France profoundly distrusts, may 


yet find that his countrymen’s ideas both of interest and of 
honour differ radically from his own. 
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NEWS OF 


HE United States will on Tuesday elect its seventy-seventh 

Congress, and one of the two candidates for its thirty-ninth 
Presidential term. That bare fact should bring relief to the 
whole democratic world, for whether the choice falls on Roose- 
velt or Willkie the Presidential contest will be over by Wednes- 
day, and action by the United States on some of the most 
vital issues that ever faced mankind will no longer be condi- 
tioned in any kind of way by anxiety about the effect this or that 
decision may have at the polls. In one sense the result of the 
election is bound to be favourable to this country, in that the 
White House will be tenanted in any event by a strongly pro- 
Ally President. The misfortune of a President of one political 
colour and a Congress of the other is possible, but on the 
whole unlikely. The odds, as the contest entered its last week, 
were slightly in favour of Mr. Roosevelt, but with Mr. Willkie 
said to be making ground. The appeal made for him by Mr. 
John L. Lewis, the head of the United Mine Workers, counts 
for something, but Mr. Lewis cannot speak for all his own 
people, much less for American Labour as a whole. Mr. Joseph 
Kennedy, home from London, backs the President. Doubtful 
as the issue looks at the moment, it seems probable that when 
he actually gets to the ballot-box the hesitant voter will decide 
that this is no time to put a dark horse in control. Recogni- 
tion of the inadvisability of swapping horses when crossing a 
stream took Lincoln to the White House for a second time ; 
it is likely to take Mr. Roosevelt there for a third time. In 
America and out of it the knowledge that that tried hand was 
still at the helm would create universal reassurance. 


Allied Central Africa 


The fact that General de Gaulle should have breadcast 
from Leopoldville, in the Belgian Congo, his appeal to all 
Free Frenchmen to recognise the Council of Defence of the 
French Empire, may be associated appropriately with the 
arrival in London of the Belgian Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, M. Pierlot and M. Spaak, and the considerable 
accretion of strength thus acquired by a Government hitherto 
represented here by two Cabinet Ministers only. The Belgian 
Congo adjoins the territories in Africa which recognise General 
de Gaulle as the leader of the true France, the whole forming 
a cohesive Allied bloc that may assume increasing importance 
as the war in Africa develops. The more abject the capitula- 
tions of the Vichy administration to Hitler—and with 
M. Laval increasing in influence there are no lengths to which 
the process may not be carried—the stronger the tendency of 
all Frenchmen concerned either for their country’s future or 
its good name to join de Gaulle will be. That tendency cannot 
take open form in European France, but it can in the African 
Empire, where General de Gaulle, whose troops are now in 
action in Gabon, has apparently relaxed his decision not to fight 
against fellow-Frenchmen. His new Free French Defence 
Council is a step forward. Apart from the great colonies of 
the Mediterranean seaboard the crux of the situation is at 
Dakar, where General Weygand has just established himself. 
Neither Britain nor the United States can afford to see that 
vital strategic point either handed over by Vichy to Germany, 
or administered by Vichy in the German interest. 


Merchant Shipping Losses 


The losses of merchant shipping by enemy action reported 
by the Admiralty during the last two months have been 
serious, and for the week ended October 2oth reached the 
high record of thirty-two British ships, of a total tonnage of 
146,528, seven Allied ships, of 24,686 tons, and six neutrals, 
of 26,816 tons—in all a total of 198,030 tons. The figures 


vary very much from week to week, and the latest figure is 
much in excess of the average, but it would be foolish to deny 
that the rate of loss is disturbing, and calls for an intensification 
f the war upon U-boats and increased protection for our 
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merchant ships. The explanation is simple enough ; it lie 
in the fact that the Germans have now the whole Atlantic sea- 
board from Norway to southern France from which to operate 
by submarines, by mine, and by aeroplane action, and Perhaps 
also that they have learnt some of our secrets from France. 
But the record of the war tends to show that, so far 4s 
U-boats are concerned, the enemy proceed by spurts. For q 
period the} go all out with their utmost strength, inflict heayy 
losses and suffer heavy losses, after which they are compelled 
to slow down for a period till fresh vessels and trained 
navigators are ready. But it would be a grave mistake to rely 
on such automatic ups and downs. It is vital that constant 
air-attacks should be pressed home on the enemy shipyards 
and bases, that every vessel that can be used to hunt U-boats 
at sea should be brought into action, that the mercantile marine 
should be as well defended as possible with guns of their own, 
and conducted further in convoys so far as escorts can be 
made available. We have had invaluable assistance from the 
United States in the old destroyers which they sent to us, 
Possibly that country may see its way to release for our use 
other vessels capable of hunting submarines. Merchant-ships, 
moreover, can be built in American yards. 


The Army in Britain 

In a speech at Gosport last Sunday Mr. Amery spoke of the 
victories won by the Air Force during the last two months as 
constituting one of the decisive battles of history. The invasion 
of Britain, which was to deal the knock-out blow and end the 
war, was frustrated. Germany had made preparations on a 
vast scale with men and material disposed for the attack on 
Britain, and had been unable to launch it. Mr. Amery did 
not say even now that Hitler had abandoned the hope of 
invasion, or that he had dispersed the forces assigned for the 
task ; but he did say that if the invasion should still be 
attempted it will be a failure. Needless to say, the fact that 
strong German forces are still in position in the region of the 
“invasion ports” compels our Army to keep constant watch 
and werd along all our own coastline—the further side of the 
Channel must still be regarded as a No-man’s land across 
which opposing forces face one another. But behind this line 
stand the reserves of a now powerful British Army, some of 
which is ready to reinforce our overs2as troops and some still 
undergoing training for the active part it is likely to be called 
upon to play next year. All are now being put into winter 
quarters. We hear a good deal about how these great bodies 
of troops are to be occupied during the winter. Education and 
recreation will be most necessary for keeping up their spirits ; 
but the all-important thing is that in winter, as in summer, 
these troops should be subjected to intensive training which 
will fit them as quickly as possible for all the duties of cam- 
paigning, and make them fully versed in the use of all arms 
and capable of any operations of attack or defence. This 
winter should provide the opportunity of building up a massive 
and highly trained Army. 


The P.M.G.’s Apologia 


An apologia is not the same thing as an apology. It is a 
defence, and may be a perfectly valid defence. Whether the 
Postmaster-General’s statement on the difficulties he has to 
cope with savours more of the one or of the other is for the 
public to determine, though in fact where installations so tech- 
nical and complicated as the telephone system of a great city 
involves are concerned the average layman can form no more 
than tentative judgements at the best. To observe that the 
state of telephonic communication in London at present 1s 
distressing is saying no more than Mr. Morrison has 
said himself. The damage a single bomb can do to a nerve- 
centre in a system so elaborate needs no demonstration. All 
the public is concerned with is to know that the damage is 
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being repaired with the greatest expedition possible, and in 
yiew of the time some exchanges have been out of action a 
certain uneasiness regarding that is natural. It is satisfactory 
that Post Office engineers have been recalled from the Army 
to help in dealing with the crisis ; they can cleatly do the best 
service at the moment at their original posts, and it is to be 
hoped they will be kept there while the need continues—which 
is likely to be as long as air-attacks on London go on. Mr. 
Morrison said nothing about postal delays. There has been 
a considerable improvement here, but letters to and from 
Ireland, both north and south, still seem to take an average 
of five days, and newspapers longer. This should certainly 
be looked into on both sides of the Irish Channel. 


The Art of Camouflage 


That the Select Committee on National Expenditure should 
have devoted its latest report to the subject of camoufiage is 
interesting as an indication both of the wide view the com- 
mittee is taking of its function—which is to ensure that good 
value is secured for all public money spent—and of the 
importance of a war-device which has been developed on 
diverse and often rather haphazard lines. The object of 
camouflage is, of course, to render a person or object as little 
visible to the enemy as possible; the adoption of khaki 
uniforms for the army was a notable example. The camou- 
flaging of ships was extensively resorted to in the last war with 
a view to eluding submarines ; the Admiralty has, however, 
now abandoned the practice, presumably because it gives little 
protection from observation from the air. The most important 
function of camouflage teday is in the concealment, or relative 
concealment, of factories, and the first lesson to be laid to 
heart is that that desired object is not to be obtained merely 
by covering the structure with two or more different-coloured 
paints ; relation to background is one of many obvious factors 
to be taken into consideration. Camouflage is, in short, an 
art, in which experts must be trained on whatever scale ts 
necessary. At present they are being trained, or employed, 
by four different departments, and the committee advises 
very reasonably that these should be united and work under 
the Ministry of Home Security, which bears chief responsi- 
bi! At present, the 
committee observes, the camouflage of some of the new 
fortified points is not merely absurd but sometimes actually 
dangerous. All of its recommendations regarding the produc- 
tion and use of camouflage experts demand serious attention. 
The dive-bomber plunging suddenly through the clouds is a 
serious danger if his desired target is left plainly visible. 
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lealth Conditions in Shelters 


In a broadcast on Tuesday Mr. MacDonald dwelt on the 
new danger to public health that may arise from the gathering 
of people to sleep night after night in large air-raid shelters. 
For some time the Ministry of Health has been considering 
what steps can be taken to cope with the risks of epidemics 
of influenza, cerebro-spinal fever and other infectious diseases. 
The first precaution that should be taken is the avoidance of 
overcrowding—and that means having enough shelters in the 
places where they are needed. Nothing will serve to prevent 
the spread of infection if shelters are densely packed with 
people. But it is equally essential to ensure that they are dry, 
warm, clean and provided with sanitation, and this will only be 
possible if adequate staffs are provided to keep them in good 
condition. Mr. MacDonald said that it is intended to provide 
medical aid posts for the larger shelters, with a nurse in regular 
attendance and a doctor in residence or on call. He also stated 
that the most dangerous illness to be feared apart from 
influenza was cerebro-spinal fever, and that there are large 
reserves of the new drug which minimises the effects of this 
disease. But prevention is better than cure. The Govern- 
ment has been warned in advance of the dangers, and it must 
be counted upon to leave nothing undone to prevent camps and 
shelters from becoming breeding-grounds of disease. ° 
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The Weex in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Although debates 
have recently been held on the health and food of the nation, 
little interest was created and few Members were present. It 
is difficult to give reality to a debate when it is barely reported 
and is unlikely to have a material influence on policy. With 
an inevitable all-party Government in war-time, opposition 
ceases to exist. Discussions are one stage removed from the 
Chamber and therefore from the public, because the real 
skirmishes take place within Party meetings. One knows of 
such disputes by hearsay and often in garbled language. Mz. 
Hore Belisha’s intervention in the debate on prolonging 
Parliament excited little interest among the few Members 
present, even though his speech was carefully framed. It is 
not easy to see a remedy for this situation. There must be 
frank and fearless, if restrained, criticism, otherwise Parliament 
abdicates. 


Mr. Malcolm MacDonald tried in vain to rouse the House 
by a recital of the improvements in health in 1939 and 
by comments on the enhanced well-being of school children 
removed to the countryside and by praise of the new milk 
policy But this is all common ground, and much of it has 
already been mentioned by other Ministers. Again it is gener- 
ally agreed that hospital arrangements for the treatment of 
wounded soldiers and civilians were well-planned. It was 
only when Mr. MacDonald spoke of war conditions and 
prospects in Health Insurance that any interest was evoked. 
He announced that 489,000 school children have left the 
evacuation areas of Greater London, a figure which includes 
some 300,000 of the half-million London children. References 
were made to the Horder Committee, but beyond some mention 
of new medical inspectors for shelters, no indication was 
available that energetic action had been taken to deal with 
health in shelters. Dr. Morgan and Dr. Summerskill spoke 
with feeling about the dangerous conditions of shelters, 
whether Anderson, trench or tube. Dr. Morgan attacked the 
adminisiration of the Ministry of Health and pleaded for a 
national hospital policy. Dr. Haden Guest pleaded the case 
for extending Health Insurance to the dependents of all 
insured persons, and Dr. Summerskill urged the creation of a 
State Medical Service cut of the existing chaos of private 
practice. One hopes that Mr. MacDonald will begin to lay the 
foundations of a permanent policy, as he was able to do at the 
Colonial Office. 

* * * * 


The food debate was left limp without the promised appear- 
ance of Mr. Lloyd George. His son is taking over the duties 
of Mr. Boothby for the time being. Mr. Hudson, as usual, 
was clear and competent, though uninspiring. He compli- 
mented the farmers on the land survey, he indicated that there 
would be a closer liaison between farmers and banks and 
pointed out the supreme advantage to farmers of fixed prices 
and a guaranteed market. Mr. John Morgan, from the Labour 
benches, seemed to doubt the wisdom of so much Government 
interference with the farmer. Mr. Robertson, the Ayrshire- 
born member for Streatham, spoke on behalf of the farmers 
of Southern Midlothian, who are unrepresented owing to the 
detention of Captain Ramsay in one of His Majesty’s gaols. 
Sir Dymoke White, the new Member for Fareham, made a 
brief maiden speech lasting two minutes, and Mr. de la Bere 
spoke with feeling on his favourite subject, agricultural credits. 
It really is time an authoritative answer on farmers’ finance 
was made. 


Parliament has prolonged its existence for another year; it 
could do no other. But Members are under a solemn obliga- 
tion to show themselves as local leaders in their constituencies 
They still remain as the links 
administration and the 


during the anxious days ahead. 
between an inevitably 


people. 


bureaucratic 
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WAR IN THE BALKANS 


OUR months ago when Italy declared war on Great 

Britain and France Signor Mussolini made a 
“solemn” declaration that she did not intend to “ drag 
other peoples who are her neighbours by sea and by land ” 
into the conflict ; and he called upon Greece and other 
countries to take note of his words. It was to “ depend 
entirely on them” whether they were fully confirmed or 
not. In characteristic disregard of this pledge and without 
any warning except communiqués relating to minor inci- 
dents, Signor Mussolini suddenly, in the small hours of 
Monday morning, presented through the Italian Minister 
in Athens an ultimatum threatening war within three 
hours. The accusing Note, making charges trumped up 
for the occasion, demanded free passage to unspecified 
strategic points in Greece—in other words, unconditional 
surrender. Half an hour before the expiry of the ulti- 
matum the Italian armies massed in Albania began the 
attack on the Greek advance posts. The neutrality which 
the Greeks had meticulously observed throughout the 
whole period of the war helped them not at all when it 
suited the dictator to devour their country. 

The attack occurred at a moment when Hitler and 
Mussolini were together admiring the beauty of the city 
of Florence and discussing other matters. Evidently 
it is part of their joint plan of campaign in the 
major war—a campaign which had to be completely 
readjusted when Germany was defeated in her attempt 
to secure mastery in the air and invade Britain. Their 
eyes are now turned southwards and eastwards, to the exits 
from the Mediterranean at Gibraltar and Suez, to Egypt 
and Palestine, and beyond them to the oilfields of Irak 
and Iran. Hitler has secured Rumania by threats and 
intrigue. Bulgaria alone lies between him and Turkey, 
which is strong and ready to hold her Thracian lines and 
the straits that divide Europe from Asia, and, behind them, 
the Anatolian uplands, now about to come under the grip 
of winter, offering no tempting route for an invader of 
Syria and Palestine. Between Italy and Turkey stands 
Greece, but her main territory projects into the Mediter- 
ranean in the direction of Syria dnd Egypt ; and the multi- 
tude of inlands sprinkled round her lovely coast and 
scattered over the Aegean, dear to the archaeologist and 
lovers of ancient Greek culture, are coveted by the 
dictators as jumping-off points for the assault on Asia. 

It is Italy which leads the attack from the rugged 
mountains of Albania, some three weeks before the snows 
come down over this difficult country. It appears likely 
that her main thrust will be eastwards towards the low- 
lands of the lower Vardar valley in the hope of capturing 
the port of Salonica. But before these words are in print 
it is likely that we shall hear of simultaneous movements 
across the narrow Straits of Otranto which separate Italy 
from Albania and the islands commanding the approach 
to the Gulf of Corinth. Already the air attacks have started 
on airfields in the neighbourhood of Athens, on Patras, 
and on the key bridge near Corinth spanning the gorge 
of the canal which separates the Peloponnese from the rest 
of Greece. 

In calling upon the Greek nation to fight for their free- 
dom General Metaxas, the Prime Minister, had the 
certainty that he could rely upon all the support that Great 
Britain is able to render, in accordance with the pledge 
given before the war to help Greece in the event of a clear 
threat to her independence. “ We are with you in this 





struggle,” was the King’s message to the Greek King and 


the Greek nation ; “your cause is our cause ; we shall 
be fighting against a common foe.” The position is one 
by no means unforeseen. We have had examples enough 
of the faithlessness of the Axis rulers to teach us that no 
reliance was to be put upon their promises and that Greece 
would be no safer than Holland or Belgium if she stood 
in the way of their ambitions. We have a powerful fleet 
in the Mediterranean which is more than a match for 
the Italian and has been eagerly seeking an opportunity 
to bring it to battle ; and it should at least be within its 
power to prevent Italian landings from the sea in Crete 
or in the Cyclades or in other islands between Greece 
and Asia Minor. In the air the Greek forces are in 
numbers almost negligible compared with the Italians, but 
our Air Force in Egypt and Palestine has recently been 
reinforced, and there can be little doubt that it will 
be able to give the Greeks considerable support. It will 
be for our commanders in the Middle East to decide what 
Air Force it is essential to keep in Egypt for use against 
the Italian invaders from Libya, and how much can be 
spared for Greece ; and in the same way at home, in 
Britain, the High Command have to weigh our home needs 
in respect of the still existent possibility of invasion against 
the necessity of increasing our air forces on the now vital 
fronts of the Near and Middle East. As to whether we 
are or are not in a position to send land troops to the 
support of the Greeks is another question that has to be 
considered. This in part may depend on the action taken 
by Turkey, and that in turn may depend on her relations 
with Russia. If Turkey is secure against Russia, her 
power is enough to checkmate any efforts which Bulgaria 
might make to stab Greece in the back in Macedonia. 
Though at this stage it is impossible to be sure what 
forces will be ranged against one another, or where the 
heaviest attacks will be launched, it is certain at least 
that the war has entered upon a new phase in which we 
shall have to fight on land, sea and air in the neighbour- 
hood of Egypt, and certainly on sea and air in Greece and 
the Aegean, in actions whose object must be both to help 
Greece and to ward off the projected major attack on Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. This should be a struggle in which 
the Navy can take its full share. The islands will play 
a vital part. If the enemy gains them, she will have new 
bases from which to launch air attacks on our forces in 
the Middle East, and to attack our communications with 
Turkey by submarine. On the other hand if we can secure 
the supremacy of the Greeks in their own islands we shail 
have bases from which to attack the Italians in Italy and 
the Germans in the Rumanian oilfields. The war is enter- 
ing upon a phase in which it offers us opportunities of 
advantage—in which the initiative taken quickly may 
checkmate the enemy and greatly improve our position. 
It is true that the enemy is enjoying a great advantage 
in numbers, and it may well be that Hitler has forced 
Mussolini into this adventure in order to make him engage 
more of his forces against us and to divide ours under the 
necessity of defending the United Kingdom, Gibraltar, 
Egypt and Greece. On our part it will be necessary to 
remember that the enemy can only be fought and defeated 
where he is to be found, and that if he makes a major 
effort in the Mediterranean it is for us to make a major 
effort to defeat him there, and not to withhold from excess 
of caution forces that can be spared for that sphere of 
operations. Granted that we must always keep enough 
land, sea-and air forces at home to make this country 
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safe against invasion, beyond that common-sense dictates 
that it is just as useful to destroy German aeroplanes over 
Greece as over the Straits of Dover, and to draw their 
fighters to the defence of the Rumanian oilfields as to 
jeave them free to operate from Normandy. It must be 
recognised also that it is not a sign of strength but of 
weakness that Hitler is now directing the Axis forces 
against the poorly equipped States of the Balkans. If we 
are drawn to meet him there it will not altogether be on 
ground of his choosing ; he is compelled to concentrate 
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his energies in this direction because we have defeated him 
in his onslaughts on Britain and he has no choice but to 
try the back-door to our Eastern communications. In the 
Balkans he, too, if he joins his Italian ally, will be far 
from his bases ; and in this respect our forces, based in 
Egypt, and largely supplied from the East, will be no worse 
off than his. The challenge of this latest act of aggression 
must be taken up, and answered with a resolution which 
will hearten the Greeks and the Turks and spread confi- 
dence through the Near and the Middle East. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T seems hard to believe that Dr. J. J. Mallon has been 
| Warden of ‘Toynbee Hall for twenty-one years, but since it 
is a historical fact that he started there on November Ist, 1919, 
grounds for scepticism seem to be excluded. In those twenty- 
oae years he has done a great work. Toynbee has had, I think, 
ive previous wardens. When I knew it first in 1908 the post 
was held by Mr. T. E. Harvey, now M.P. for the English 
Universities, but “the canon,’ Clemenceau’s “little pale 
clergyman,” still used to drop in and shed his benison on the 
institution he had already made so notable. Under Dr. Mallon 
Toynbee has been largely rebuilt, acquiring in the process an 
admirably appointed theatre. It is still a ceaselessly active 
centre of social discussion and experiment, still a training- 
ground for the best type of civil servant, still a hatchery for 
Parliamentary Bilis on social and industrial questions (Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson’s Hire Purchase Bill was, as an M.P. once 
said of himself and Stepney, almost born there), still, in short, 
the model, as it was the pioneer, social settlement. To Dr. 
Mailon’s immense social experience, and still more to his vital 
and infective personality and his contacts with everyone who 
matters in Church and State, the Toynbee of today owes 
everything. And in view of the feeling that Toynbee residents 
once manifested a slight Oxford-and-Cambridge hauteur it is 
probably all to the good that his university was Manchester. 

x * * * 

I was glad to see the Times leader on the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Boswell’s birth—a date that even in these days 
of stress should not go unnoted. For even Macaulay, who 
belittled Boswell so dogmatically, agreed that he was the 
author of the greatest biography in the English language, and 
disparage him as you may as a mere runner-round after his 
hero and jotter-down of his hero’s apothegms and dogmas, you 
cannot in decency dismiss like that a man who was the friend 
not only of Johnson, but of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Burke 
and Garrick, and moved and talked with them on equal terms. 
But in fact what Boswell was is not worth arguing about. In 
giving the world Boswell’s Life of fohnson he has laid the 
world under an incalculable debt. His performance dwarfs 
his personality, but that still leaves room for his personality 
to be considerable. The day in 1767 when Bozzy first saw and 
spoke to the Great Cham in the back-parlour behind Davies, 
the actor-bookseller’s, shop in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
deserves commemoration even more than the day of Boswell’s 
birth. We might remember that twenty-three years hence. 

* * * * 

With signs of movement in the Middle East the Army is 
likely to find itself rather more in the public eye than it has 
been. Lately, for very obvious reasons, the Air Force has 
been getting all the glory—because it has been getting all the 
opportunities, and seizing them brilliantly. There is no sort of 
jealousy between the services—or if there is I have never heard 
of it—but there are undoubtedly, and very intelligibly, some 
soldiers and sailors who feel that public comments sometimes 
almost suggest that the Air Force is doing a magnificent job 
and no one else is. The fact, of course, is that everyone is 
doing a magnificent job, the civil defence services no less than 
the fighting services. But while the Navy is doing its silent and 
for the most part unspectacular work at sea, securing the food 
without which we could not live and the munitions without 


hive 


which we could not fight, and the Army is standing on guard 
against an invasion which does not happen and training itself 
for an offensive that cannot come yet, the R.A.F. is left with 
what may seem a disproportionate share of the kudos. Given 
their chance, the soldiers and sailors will acquit themselves no 
less notably—and deserve just as much recognition. 


* * * * 


Disastrous though the Norwegian campaign was from many 
points of view, it is likely to bear belated but rather important 
fruit before long. As everyone knows, the iron-ore, indis- 
pensable to Germany, from the north of Sweden is at normal 
times shipped mainly from the Swedish port of Lulea during 
the summer, and sclely from the Norwegian port of Narvik 
during the winter. The date when Lulea becomes ice-bound 
varies to some extent according to whether it is a hard or 
mild winter ; the middle of November is about the average. 
In a fortnight or so therefore the Germans, though they will 
no doubt usc ice-brcakers at Lulea till the last moment, will 
be driven back on Narvik—or would be if there were a 
Narvik to be driven back on. In fact the port itself, and the 
railway leading to it from the iron-fields, were so completely 
smashed up by the British attacks of last spring that there 
seems no present likelihood of half an ounce of ore being 
shipped that way. And if a likelihood did emerge the Navy and 
the R.A.F. between them would know how to deal with it. 

* * * * 


Parliament the other day agreed in about five minutes to a 
vote of a further £1,000,000,000, to carry on the war for 
another four months or so, at the present rate of £9.000,000 
a day. A comparison with the cost of one of Britain’s other 
great campaigns is not without a certain sobering interest. 
“ William III’s war,” writes Professor Trevelyan, “had lasted 
nine years and had cost England an average of {3,500,000 a 
year. The War of the Spanish Succession was destined to last 
a dozen years and cost her an average of £4,000,000 a year or 
William’s war had run up a National debt of 


more. 
£14,500,000. To this was added another {21,500,000 for 
Anne’s war. So for {4,000,000 a year we got Blenheim, 


Ramillies and Malplaquet, to say nothing of Gibraltar. It 
seems reasonably cheap—even if £4,000,000 in Anne’s reign 
represents £10,000,c00 or more in George VI’s. 

* * * x 


I observe with some satisfaction that two suggestions I have 
pressed in this column lately (I make no exclusive claims to 
their advocacy) have been or are being adopted by Ministers. 
One is the employment of Welsh and other miners to assist 
both in clearing debris and in tunnelling for deep shelters in 
London ; the faster that is got ahead with the better. The 
other was that “giving lifts” should be organised 
so far as possible and extra petrol allowed to motorists who 
help their fellow citizens, and assist in solving the transport 
problem, in that way. The arrangements made seem to be 
excellent, with one exception. It appears that motorists who 
only make regular journeys two or three times a week are 
ineligible under the scheme. Why not allow them extra petrol 
pro rata, i.e., a half or a third, as the case may be, of the normal 
amount. If they fill their car on only two days a week, they are 
doing something worth while. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: 
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OUR TASK IN GREECE 


By STRATEGICUS 


TALY, having found Greece unresponsive to her threats, 


has now taken the plunge and crossed the frontier. It 
cannot be said that the attack was wholly unexpected, though 
it is certain that Italy would not have moved if she could have 
gainec her ends without actual fighting, for the season is 
advanced and the weather must have a considerable influence 
on the development of the campaign. But as she has entered 
Greece, it is reasonable to interpret recent events in the Near 
East as part of the preparation. It is clear, for instance, that 
everything depends upon the magnitude of the alignment for 
and against Greece ; and, in this context, the German move 
in Rumania can be seen as a skilfully placed pawn. Greece 
might naturally expect help from Turkey, and if Russia were to 
stand aside she might not wait in vain. But now it is reported 


that if Turkey moves Germany will at once intervene; and 
presumably she has made arrangements with Bulgaria not to 


place obstacles in her way. 

If Turkey wished to help Greece she would naturally advance 
through Thrace; but she would face serious risks if Germany 
intended to intervene, since her line of advance would be 
directly threatened. Such a threat may compe! Turkey to stand 
on the defensive, though it remains true that the chances of 
Germany launching a campaign in the Balkans at this time 
of the year are not very great. Still, Germany is there, and 
she has shown herself the master of the new technique of 
making a threat serve the purpose of a blow. Failing the inter- 
vention of Germany and Turkey, the question arises what action 
may be expected of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia: and the answer 
to this question is of the first importance. For Greece, having 
accepted the Italian challenge, must cover the frontiers of these 
countries with some of her best troops, failing a reliable 
ance as to their attitude. Here once more must be noted how 
closely articulated is the strategy of the Axis; for Yugoslavia 
is now almost an enclave in enemy or enemy-controlled terri- 
tory, and Italy has not moved until the last pawn is in place, 
in Rumania. 

The relevance of these considerations scarcely needs explana- 
tion. Italy is supposed to have some 200,000 men, including 
her justly famous Alpine troops, in Albania; and Greece has 
probably a force of equal strength immediately available. The 
mountainous frontier, particularly in the winter, does not give 
much scope either to numbers or to armoured units; and here 
as elsewhere in the Balkans the wise commander would wish 
for more roads rather than more troops. The Alpini will be 
valuable; and apart from them much must depend upon the 
aeroplanes. If Greece could ignore her other frontiers and 
concentrate upon this, which is under immediate attack, Italy 
would have to depend upon her aeroplanes, for the Greeks are 
good soldiers, and in such country, other things being equal, 
the advantage should lie with the defence. But Greece is 
lamentably short of planes; and Italy, with or without the 
help of Germany, should be able to muster sufficient to cover 
her passage through the few mountain-gaps. 

It is here that our help may be important. We have bound 
ourselves to help Greece; but, even if we had not, self-interest 
would prompt us to do so, and it has been stated that help is 
already on the way. It is impossible to say at the moment 
what is the nature of this help; but it is obvious that Greece 
would form splendid bases for air-attacks upon Italy. It 
is far from improbable that the enemy count upon British inter- 
vention taking that form, at least in part; for, of course, this 
campaign in Greece has been undertaken in order to divert 
from the Egyptian front some of the force which has been 
accumulated there while Graziani has been advancing with 
abundant caution from Libya. The Navy can play some part, 

since Italian landings must be prevented. Indeed, if we are 
to intervene on land the Navy’s part will be decisive. Without 
the command of the seas no chance of going to the assistance 
of Greece, except by air, would exist. 

The weakness of Greece is her lack of the apparatus that 


assur- 


makes a modern army. Short of aeroplanes, she is even 
weaker in mechanised vehicles and in armament generally 
Too often in this war has native courage tried Conclusions 
with the internal-combustion engine. If it has not always had 
to admit inferiority—as in patches of the front in France—it 
is because, in spite of everything, the cool head and stoy 

heart still dominate the battlefield. But even where nr. 
armament does not immediately prove effective in a struggle, 
it never fails to infuse that confidence without which the battle 
begins to be abandoned before it is lost. Greece needs every 
sert of incidental help. She has to fight in an enclosed arena 
under eyes which, at best, seem to be coldly detached on every 
side. It is this that makes it so imperative that the help we 
intend to give should be swift and strong. Impatience js 
a’ nost inevitable in the circumstances. It is obvious tha 
General Wavell has to consider very carefully ; but surely 
the position in all its bearings has been weighed long ago. |; 
is action that is needed now, action even at the price of some 
r.sk ; for it need hardly be said that the attitude of other 
Balkan Powers, and Powers beyond the Balkans, is pretty 
certain to turn upon our reaction to this new challenge. 

It is clear that we could defeat Italy’s purpose without the 
expenditure of much force. She presumably wants the 
Cyclades, to forge a link with the Dodecanese, and the port 
and islands of the Aegean, to enable her to bring more direct 
pressure upon Turkey. The Dodecanese are more isolated 
then ever now ; and, of course, we could occupy the Greek 


is.ands and so make it impossible for Italy to bring that 
pressure upon Turkey which is designed to make her reluctant 
or impotent to preserve the status quo in Syria. Indeed it 
seems certain we could greatly “ag mg our naval position 


in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Navy has sufficient power 
tus to strengthen itself. But this is perhaps the least important 
aspect of our intervention. What Greece and so man 
nations are looking for is such assistance as will prevent her 
from being over-run ; and the doubt arises whether Greece is 
to be another Belgium. Italy would never have attacked 
Creece if she had not found the Egyptian campaign forbidding 
while the present troop-concentration remained there ; and as 
soon as it is certain that there is any British diversion to 
Greece she will resume her advance from Sidi Barrani. 

The sort of intervention that many expect may, therefore, 
demand the taking of serious risks ; but there is no escape 
from risk now that Italy is attacking Greece. No one can say 
whether naval assistance and aeroplanes alone would be sufli- 
cient to turn the scale. If the Italians are confining themselves 
to the Albanian frontier, it is possible that a strong force of 
fighters and bombers would work wonders. The enemy 
appears to be threatening Florina from Koritza, and Janina 
from Argyrokastro and Leskovik ; but it should not be difficult 
to contain those attacks. The one real present advantage 
of the Italians is their superiority in aeroplanes, and if they 
would only continue to bomb towns behind the front Greece 
might be able to pin them to the frontier. The one ambiguous 
note in the all too scanty news about the fighting is the state- 
ment that the Greeks have withdrawn from their forward posi- 
tions. It is known that they have prepared two defensive 
zones in addition to their advanced line of resistance ; but how 
much more reassuring it would be to hear that they were still 
pinning the Italians to the outposts. 

When men believed in the rigid defence they might lose 
heavily but at least they fought stoutly until they had extracted 
the full advantage of their positions ; whereas now that the 
idea of the deep defensive has won recognition it seems fatally 
easy to ignore its dynamic factor, which is in fact its essence, 
and concentrate on the belief that an alternative position always 
awaits the troops if the fire grows a little too hot. How much 
more penetrating was the constant insistence of Foch on the 
peril of giving way. Clearly this can be reduced to absurdity, 
as has the misuse of the defensive ; but the war has taken one 
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grave turn after another from ignoring it. War, after all, is 
an art in which instinct, armed with knowledge, directs certain 
human means to the one end—victory. It is the illusion that 
somehow war can be turned into a self-functioning science 
that has cast its blight upon Foch and upon the principle he 
stood for—that battles are won by fighting. Clearly an army 
should not be placed in the field unless it is provided with 
the most modern form of armament ; but it will still remain 
true that it is not the tank which prevails but the brain that 
directs it, trains the men to co-operate with it, secures the 
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perfect contact between one unit and another and with the 
aeroplanes—in fine, it is the brain and the will to overcome. 

In the fragmentary knowledge of the Greek movements we 
possess it is to be hoped that the slight withdrawals are 
necessary readjustments. It is to be hoped, too, that we 
shall not spend too much time in discussion. We have another 
chance to redeem our prestige. Admittedly it would have 
been preferable if it had come later, when we had many more 
planes and troops in the Near East. We have to make the 
best of it and meanwhile preserve our souls in patience. 


LONDON GOVERNS ITSELF 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


N previous articles entitled “London Defiant” and 

“Leaderless London” I have tried to describe the con- 
structive efforts being made by a host of authorities to cope 
with the bombardment of London, at the same time pointing 
out the dangers inherent in this novel area of the battle-front. 
Much has been done, but the dangers still exist. It is difficult 
to discern a clear line of policy, and still more difficult to 
square continuous announcements of piecemeal policy with 
ascertainable facts. Ministers might well remember that in 
war performance alone matters; political promises are out of 
place. 

After nearly two months of aerial attack London has 
sustained considerable damage to private homes and property, 
but has experienced fewer casualties than were generally 
expected. Thus the main problems so far have been adequate 
shelter, care for the homeless, evacuation, communal feeding, 
clearance of debris and preservation of the lines of com- 
munication. Indeed these questions have assumed greater 
relative importance—if one dare say so—than attendance to 
the wounded and the dying. 

The time has come for one Minister to enunciate the policy 
of dispersal and carry it through to its logical conclusion. 
Every experienced observer must admit the virtue of the policy, 
whatever his views may be on the provision of shelter accom- 
modation. In one borough, out of 24,000 Anderson shelters, 
only four were hit ; in the same area, out of 240 public shelters, 
four were hit. These figures are dramatic in estimating 
chances in a single district. But the London region consists of 
many and different types of housing and architecture; more- 
over the ways and habits of Londoners vary between 
Kensington and West Ham, between Streatham and Stepney. 
Consequently there have been evolved many different ways of 
living and sleeping. 

There are those, a limited number, who regularly make 
their way out of London every evening to some safer spot in 
the Home Counties. There is a large number who rely on 
their Anderson shelter or some variation of it. Recently 1 
have seen both an Anderson and a brick shelter erected in the 
front room of a small semi-detached house. There is no 
obvious reason why bricks and rubble should not be collected 
in certain boroughs to multiply this latter experiment. In the 
same category fall the small surface brick shelter built alongside 
the street. Where a key is provided family privacy can 
become a reality. Another large group of people prefer the 
communal surface or basement shelters, where tickets are the 
passport to entrance and where a new form of communal life 
is necessary. These may be under blocks of flats, arches, 
industrial buildings or stores ; they may hold fifty persons or 
a thousand. But they raise important problems of ventilation, 
sanitation, feeding, amenities and discipline, all of which must 
receive instant attention from local authorities. Again the 
tubes and larger deep shelters, which many still prefer to use, 
raise even more formidable social problems. But, of course, 
there are thousands of people who sleep in their beds or base- 
ments, determined to place comfort before complete security. 

Gradually bunks, wooden beds and hammocks are appear- 
ing ; first-aid points, manned largely by the invaluable help of 
the British Red Cross, St. John’s Ambulance, and the Friends 


Ambulance Unit are established in many places; hot drinks 
and food, thanks to voluntary bodies like the Salvation Army 
and tireless shelter marshals, can now be seen; improved 
lavatory accommodation is evident. The inevitable shelter 
committees are forming, there are some concerts, much com- 
munity singing, and in Westminster the beginnings of a library 
service. A new underground life is emerging, due to the 
unconquerable spirit of Londoners. 

In a Kensington shelter cups of tea are sold, but only as 
a further excuse to swell the Spitfire fund. Londoners are 
behaving like soldiers, though one notices what different 
uses people make of their opportunities. I have seen some, 
listless and bewildered, sitting aimlessly over a_half-opened 
novel awaiting their doom, but among the great majority are 
irrepressible humour and unending gratefulness for the 
smallest services rendered to them. 

Each borough should by now have a committee of action, 
and a doctor solely devoted to shelter conditions. The chief 
warden, the engineer, doctor and sanitary men must be con- 
stantly on the job, attending to every detail and ready for 
every emergency. Shelters should be cleaned every morning, 
including the bunks. Special accommodation should be 
reserved for likely infectious cases. Regular reports on 
amenities should be submitted by a welfare officer. These 
things are done well in one borough and badly next door. It 
is vital that standards should be enforced throughout the 
London region. The Government must decide who is the 
responsible authority to enforce these standards. 

But while London is sleeping under war, there is a mag- 
nificent body of men and women fighting the enemy, fighting 
fires, keeping watch and attending the homeless. I leave the 
Civil Defence front line and return to the homeless. There 
is now a complete Rest Centre service, but it must 
be remembered that many of those sleeping in tubes and 
shelters are virtually homeless. They return by day to a 
patchwork house and make do. More substantial protection 
is being given to the Rest Centres, numbers are substantially 
reduced, information is more centralised, and an experienced 
social worker is being appointed in each borough to straighten 
out the human problems of harassed and distraught families. 
Hostels for young people and husbands are slowly emerging, 
and ten re-housing officers have been appointed to group 
boroughs for better billeting over and beyond their parochial 
frontiers. Mr. Willink is bravely trying to create some order 
out of the chaos of authorities. But many problems remain, 
not the least those concerned with rent and storage of furniture. 
Enquiries, too, might well be made into the disposal of the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund. 

But shelter accommodation and welfare of the homeless are 
part of the larger problem of dispersal or evacuation. What 
happens to those who are moved outside the London region 
is a problem story. How many are finding a new home and 
how many are coming back? Here is the supreme opportunity 
for bold and imaginative statecraft. It is being lost. At the 
moment orders and regulations are being issued by different 
new officials who have been created to get something done. 
But no coherent policy is evident. Until there is one central 
authority with complete control over each phase of evacuation 
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muddles will continue. In this most baffling of all social 
problems the Regional organisation must be fully used and 
the Ministry of Labour and Board of Education must play 
their part. There is no technical difficulty in transporting 
people out of London, but there is need for drastic and 
effective organisation at the reception end. As with emigration 
to the Dominions, every failure complicates the problem and 
every success adds to the snowball movement. 

If dispersal is a sound policy it applies to industry as well 
as to individuals. Which are the industries essential to Lon- 
don and which with general advantage might be moved away 
or partially centred in the North or provinces? Who is attend- 
ing to this aspect of the question? Sir George Schuster and 
others have constantly called attention to it. Far-reaching con- 
sequences might result from a sound Government initiative 
here. Meanwhile it is not good enough for evacuees to spend 
hours and sometimes days in crowded, hastily prepared and 
ill-equipped halls, due to a complete lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the despatch and the reception end. Too often has one 
heard, “I would rather be bombed than bored.” Experience 
has shown that it is possible to organise a communal life in the 
country as well as in the towns. Indeed the one is a counter- 
part of the other. Industries and voluntary societies have 
shown the way. Hostels for young workers and husbands in 
the towns must be matched by communal hostels and nursery 
schools for women and children. 

As part of this whole problem, tickets for shelters should be 
first assigned to essential workers who must stay behind in 
the bombed area, and transport arrangements might well be 
eased for week-end visits of essential workers to their wives 
and children who have accepted the Government's advice. 
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Can we not wherever possible turn the necessities of war 
into channels of national advantage and regeneration? Jp 
peace-time London had become a top-heavy and unreal exist. 
ence for thousands of strap-hangers and slum-dwellers. Neces. 
sity now dictates that we should organize a better social life 
for the sorely tried women and children of London in the 
countryside. Surely preference should be given to them, before 
the Army who have passed vigorous tests for fitness, com- 
mandeer all the available properties. 

London is still Defiant and still Leader'ess; it has chosen 
to organise itself. Countless unknown officials, councillors, men 
of business and voluntary workers have decided to take the 
initiative and meet scores of immediate next-door problems, 
The people are anticipating instructions. Newspapers appear 
with remarkable punctuality. Democracy is working in strange 
and mysterious ways. Perhaps behind it all there are superior 
powers giving orders, to clear away the debris, to remove the 
time-bombs, to patch up our houses and store our furniture, 
I suspect that the Prime Minister has been talking straight 
words to those in authority. Let us gratefully record that at 
last order is emerging. 

Now for the Winter. It is the turn of the same superior 
powers, Ministers and Commissioners, to amticipate the 
coming months and act like real generals. Are they ready 
for the next emergencies? What about this alleged shortness 
of labour, what about epidemics, what about the 200,000 
children without schools, what about the reception areas and 
the decentralised industries? If Government will attend to 
these things by precise and punctual preparation, the people 
of London will arrange their Christmas Festivals and sce the 
New Year in. 


AIR RAIDS AND THE ZOO 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


HAVE done various odd things in my time, but few odder 

than what I was doing early one morning recently. At 
that hour, rather dimly-lit by the light of fires, and to the 
accompaniment of the A.A. barrage, the hornet-like drone of 
German planes overhead, and the occasional whine and wallop 
of dropping bombs, I was pursuing a Grevy zebra along the 
Outer Circle in Regent’s Park. 

The Zoo had had its share of bombs that night, both H.E. 
and incendiary. Three fire-engines were in the grounds, with 
their crews, together with the Zoo’s night A.R.P. squad and 
three Boy Scouts who had appeared out of the darkness and 
were rendering very useful help. About midnight one of our 
men reported a zebra just outside the Office. It disappeared 
into the darkness, and must have made its way through the 
Tunnel into the Main Gardens, whence it emerged through the 
stores-gate, which was open for use of the A,F.S. A zebra in 
Camden Town, though not a dangerous animal, might have 
created surprise and even alarm, though probably not despond- 
ency ; it was also a valuable animal (Grevy zebras are rare, 
and the London Zoo has one of the few good breeding-stocks 
in captivity) ; so half-a-dozen of us set off in pursuit, leaving 
another group to block the animal’s retreat. With some driv- 
ing and coaxing, and generalship in the disposition of the 
man-power available, the beast was got back into the stores- 
yard and the doors shut. But he did not like the shed in- 
vitingly opened for his reception, and his jibbing was 
accentuated every time the neighbouring A.A. guns went off— 
which was very frequently. At one moment I confess to having 
been scared, when he backed until his hindquarters came 
within a couple of yards of myself, securely wedged in a 
corner. Next day I confessed my apprehensions to his keeper. 
“Oh, you were all right, Sir,” was his answer, “he’s a biter, 
not a kicker.” But I hadn’t known this at the moment. How- 
ever, tact eventually prevailed, and he was safely recaptured. 

After this a party of us went to look at the Zebra House. 
It had suffered a direct hit, and it seemed certain that half a 
dozen beasts must have been killed. As a matter of fact, not 
one was even injured—apart from a few abrasions and 


scratches. Two other animals had been liberated from their 
stalls, one into the paddock, while the other had sought shelter 
in the basement under the Hippo House; a pair of zebras had 
miraculously escaped damage when their roof came down—and 
that was all. 

The comparative absence of animal casualties is indeed re- 
markable. Monkey Hill suffered a direct hit: but the monkeys 
were in their shelters inside the Hill, and did not exhibit even 
a trace of shock next morning. Damage was done to the wire 
netting at the end of one of the cranes’ enclosures, with the 
sole effect of allowing one crane to get out and enjoy the 
dubious privilege of liberty in London for a few days before 
being recaptured. A Bird of Paradise was liberated from its 
cage into the public space, where it was caught up next day. 
One explosion wrought great havoc on the Zoo’s abundant glass 
roofs, and allowed three humming-birds to escape. They were 
last seen happily flying about the Gardens, but will inevitably 
succumb to the winter. 

The ordinary small incendiary bombs have on the whole 
been remarkably ineffective in the Zoo. When a whole shower 
of them fell in the grounds one of the keepers describing the 
scene next day (I had happened to be at Whipsnade that 
night) said, “ Beautiful it really was. Only needed a bit of 
music to make it seem like fairyland.” One of them started 
a small fire in the bakery ; we got it out with extinguishers, but 
only after it had kept flaring up again, in an annoying way, 
when by rights it ought to have been out. We later discovered 
that the bomb had fallen among a pile of rolls, which has 
provided a joke against the bakery-staff that will last a long 
time. Two other fires were more serious—one kiosk was en- 
tirely consumed (it was by the light of its flames that the 
escaped zebra was first sighted); and the upper storey of 
another building was badly damaged. 

There has been still another cause of trouble in the Zoo— 
the detonation of unexploded bombs. I have on my desk 
a handsome piece of shell-casing, with very sharp and jagged 
edges, which descended in a red-hot condition much too close 
to a couple of keepers, and also a lump of clay weighing about 
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unds which made a hole clean through the roof of one 
of the houses. Casualties to the animals are not quite non- 
existent—for example, to one goose which was, poor thing, 
blown high into the air, to fall dead into the bemb crater. A 
young giraffe was scared by a bomb falling near, and nervously 
refused to enter the house ali night. This caused her a nasty 
cold, but that is now a thing of the past. 

The animals’ reactions were interesting. Many of the 
ruminants seem scared at the whistle of descending bombs, 
and start running about; and the explosions themselves 
startle some of the more nervous. Others react with defiance: 
one donkey, for instance, brayed violently. Once the bombs have 
fallen, some animals show a mild interest. A congregation of 
quadrupeds sniffing at a mewly made crater made a peculiar 
picture one morning. 

Finally a word of reassurance. Some of my readers will be 
asking why, if a zebra could escape, might not lions and tigers 
be liberated to seek prey in Albert Road or lurk in the 
shrubberies of Regent’s Park? The Zoo authorities have 
naturally given a great deal of thought to this problem, and 
feel, after consulting the most highly-placed A.R.P. experts, that 
their precautions are water-tight. All the really dangerous 
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animals, notably the large cats, the Polar bears, and the full- 
grown apes, are shut up every night in such a way that it would 
take not one but two bombs to let them out into the gardens— 
one on their sleeping den and one on the bars of an outer cage. 
And the experts assure us that the mathematical improbability 
of this is so astronomically high that it can be disregarded. 
Other Zoo animals, if they did get out, could most probably 
be coaxed back by experienced keepers ; and if they could 
not, and showed any signs of being dangerous, they would be 
shot by the trained riflemen who form part of the Zoo’s 
A.R.P. personnel. 

Poisonous snakes and spiders and scorpions might elude 
capture if they escaped They were therefore all destroyed in 
accordance with a decision taken in the late spring of 1939, 
within a few hours of the declaration of war. When I was in 
the U.S.A. last winter I was often asked if this was really 
true, and was told that the news had brought the war home 
to Americans more than anything else. A visit to Regent’s 
Park at the present moment would, I think, convince a neutral 
observer, as much as any other single aspect of life, that 
London is carrying on with very reasonable efficiency in spite 
of the aerial Blitzkrieg and all its fury. 


THE DEFEAT OF FANATICISM 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


NDER the theory of total war it is generally agreed that 

the period when the armed forces become engaged is 
only the culminating phase; the years of preparation 
and playing for position are essentially part of the struggle. 
In this sense we have been at war not for a year only, but for 
five or six years. The whole period may be divided into two 
parts, and I would put the dividing moment, when the 
character of the struggle changed, not at September 3rd, 
1939, when a “state of war” was declared, but in May of 
this year. when this country gathered as one man round 
Mr. Churchill, and France split up into its fragments and 
collapsed. Up to that time all the major victories had been 
won by the enemy and we had suffered a continuous series of 
defeats. Since that time the balance of victory has been on 
our side. 

When one examines the earlier and later stages of the 
struggle one finds their characteristics so different that one 
wonders whether it is right, after all, to speak of two phases 
of the war, and whether there have not really been two wars, 
the second of which is only six months old. Think of the war 
in any of its preparatory stages—when conscription was 
adopted in Germany, when the Jews were interned or exiled, 
when Abyssinia was invaded, when Spain was the arena for 
Europe’s hatreds—and one remembers how it was described 
in terms of “ ideologies.” What fierce debates there were in 
this country and elsewhere about the rights and the wrongs of 
it, books pouring out from the Left and the Right, the one 
denouncing tyranny and Dictatorships, the other denouncing 
tyraany and Communism. An onlooker from another world 
might have wondered whether the ideological war was between 
two brands of totalitarianism, the Communist and the Nazi- 
Fascist, or between something vaguely styled Democracy and 
the cyrannies of the Right. What was this thing that so often 
masqueraded as Democracy? The claim to be democratic 
was made by old-fashioned Conservatives, by old-fashioned 
and modern Liberals, by Socialists, and by Left enthusiasts 
who found in the dictatership of the proletariat nothing 
inconsistent with denunciation of the dictatorship of the Nazis. 
There seemed to be general agreement only in denouncing the 
new dictatorships—the brand of totalitarianism which reared 
itself in Germany. If all the most vocal and passionate 
opponents of the new dictators were really democrats, it seemed 
that democracy must simply be a State in which there was 
liberty for all the warring creeds to wage ceaseless political war 
among themselves. 

If there had been no aggressive Germany, no insidious Italy 
to draw the opposition of all parties in the democracies, it 


seemed probable that there would have developed within the 
latter a political struggle of in¢reasing intensity and fanaticism 
admitting of no compromise. The stalwarts of the Labour 
Party eschewed the idea of compromise. Above ail things they 
shunned alliance with the Liberals. There was to be no give- 
and-take, no gradualism in reform, no quarter to the political 
enemy—the Left demanded complete victory or nothing— 
better years in the wilderness than office without the fullest 
reality of power (totalitarianism by another name). If this spirit 
came near to be in the ascendant in Great Britain a few years 
ago, when Sir Stafford Cripps just failed to capture the Labour 
Party, it remained in the ascendant in France almost down to 
the outbreak of war. France was torn between groups of 
extremists who on the one side organised stay-in strikes and 
sought to paralyse industry, and. on the other were unwilling 
to come to any sympathetic understanding with Labour. The 
Nazis advised their followers to observe that the democratic 
State was incapable of unity ; that it knew no tolerance except 
that of intolerance ; that its genius was not for liberty but for 
enduring th: extravagance of opposite extremes of fanaticism ; 
that it contained within itself the seeds of perpetual revolution ; 
and that the ultimate outcome of such tolerated strife could 
only be the complete triumph of one side or the other, and 
either a totalitarian State with Germany as its model, or a 
totalitarian State inspired by Russia. Until 1939 it was never 
clear whether the struggle was between two opposites whose 
protagonists were National Socialism and Communism or 
between tyranny and democracy. The truth was only rammed 
home into the minds of everyone but the incurably obstinate 
when Germany and Russia revealed their understanding. 

The result showed that Germany had been more right about 
France than any of us had feared and more wrong about 
Britain than some of us had hoped. In France fanatical faction 
had been suppressed in the spring of 1939 and unity imposed 
from above ; but there was none of that essential unity of aim 
and purpose without which victory was impossible. In Britain 
the essential unity in regard to all the things that matter most 
to a nation had been there, beneath all the disputation, from 
the first—the love of rough justice, tolerance, liberty, con- 
sideration for the bottom dog, the cherishing of certain human 
values which spring from depths out of the ken of party 
doctrine. These things were the real antithesis to all that Nazi 
Germany stood for. There was no possible meeting-ground 
between the things that average Britons care for and the things 
that Hitler foists on nations. When Hitler attempted to foist 
them on us the clash became a real, an inevitable one. There 
could be no common ground between such opposites. When 
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Hitler’s conception of peace was offered as the only alternative 
to war, all the men and women of Britain, rich and poor, and 
perhaps the poor especially, found themselves from inner 
necessity pledged to war against him. 

It used to be said that when Great Britain submitted herself 
to the discipline of war, democracy would temporarily go by 
the board, and the people would be ruled absolutely by war 
autocrats. That has not happened. This is a people’s war, 
and it is the people who have been foremost in insisting on 
more discipline, more control, more wholehearted concentra- 
tion on the war and on production, better evacuation schemes, 
better shelters, and even—strangely enough—more taxation. 
From September to April was a period of transition from the 
earlier pre-war war to the full war, a period in which the 
country was becoming conscious of realities which far trans- 
cended the political disputes of normal times, in which ex- 
tremism of any kind ceased to be a virtue, in which disagree- 
ments were laid aside because there was agreement on essentials. 
Trade unionists vied with employers in promoting labour con- 
ditions conducive to greater war-production, and there was 
a note of conviction in the annual report of the Trades Union 
Congress when it dwelt on the fact that trade union power 
carried with it responsibility. 

The national unity which the nation has discovered in this 
war is not the unity of mere nationalism—of a nation whose 
existence is threatened by a foreign enemy—but the unity 
which arises from the same conviction in the sphere of ideas. 
Those ideas may be called liberty, or tolerance, or the rule 
of law, or the right to self-government, or hatred of brute force 
—they are really all that is implicit in the common man’s 
sense of decency. For that people are willing to fight and to 
die. It is the thing that is inherent in real democracy, 
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whose existence is incompatible with fanaticism, extremism, or 
revolution for revolution’s sake. [anaticism leads in one 
direction only—towards the totalitarian State, whether jt bh. 
National Socialist or Communist. Political extremism, which 
may serve its purpose where a tyranny is to be overthrown, has 
no place in a democracy ; for by his nature the extremist jg 
intolerant, and intolerance is the negation of democracy, |t 
is possible that this war, which has enabled the strangest bed. 
fellows to find ways of getting round disagreements, reveal- 
ing the possibility of organic unity within the frame. 
work of democracy, may teach us that this is just what 
democracy is: giving and taking, good-nature rather than 
bitterness, persuading rather than coercing, accepting the part 
where the whole is out of reach without ceasing to urge the 
ideal. 

That, perhaps, is why the old Liberalism achieved more by 
legislation in the direction of social reform, and in the building 
up of democracy, than Labour in the past achieved or appeared 
likely to achieve—because it never resorted to threats, and 
persuaded most of the country before it took action. But the 
Labour Party has been learning the lesson. It is ceasing to 
be a party of revolution It has been feeling its way with the 
rest of the nation towards the traditional British way, which 
has always eschewed the fanatical and the extremist, and pre- 
ferred the tolerant course—towards that democracy which 
only admits of every kind of opinion because it will not permit 
the tyranny of one. Britain is united in its instinctive and 
traditional hatred of the totalitarian. We are on the way towards 
winning the war, because, confronting an enemy whose unity 
has been thrust upon it, this country stands four-square within 
its democracy, spiritually convinced, and united from inner 
necessity. 


WAR-TIME 


By STANLEY UNWIN 


IR raids can prevent our doing much that we enjoy, but 

fortunately they cannot deprive us of many of the things 
that matter most. On the contrary, for example, they bring to 
many of us increased opportunity to indulge in the pleasures of 
reading. Many of us must have said again and again: “ That’s a 
book I simply must read; that’s a subject I should like to know 
more about, :f only I had the time for reading.” Well, this winter 
it looks as if the time was going to be thrust upon us. And the 
books are not lacking. Never was there greater variety, nor at 
such modest prices. With most commodities it is true to say 
that if there is a run on them they tend to become scarce, 
and their price to rise. With books it is the reverse. The 
more they are bought the more readily available and cheaper 
they can become. 

In my early publishing days cheap editions were largely 
confined to what today would be regarded as second-rate stuff. 
There were notable exceptions, but the works of the late Nat 
Gould were more easily obtainable than books which stimulated 
thought. Since the foundation of the Everyman Library—one 
of the most remarkable publishing achievements in any 
language or in any country—an ever-increasing proportion of 
what are generally recognised as the world’s best books has 
become available at 2s. 6d. or even less. This movement has 
gathered increasing momentum as the years have passed, and 
today there must be few subjects or current problems upon 
which well written and authoritative books are not available at 
the cost of a few cigarettes. Furthermore, fresh series are 
constantly being launched, and publishers have lately initiated 
a co-operative scheme to facilitate the production and distribu- 
tion of yet more cheap editions. The influence on public 
opinion of these opportunities for study must be considerable. 

The fact that books are still so freely available, and at such 
reasonable prices, is due to most strenuous efforts on the part 
of the publishing trade. The war brought with it blow after 
blow, each of which looked as if it might prove a knock-out. 
The compulsory war risks insurance involved premiums which 
in many cases exceeded the profits ever made by the firms 


called upon to make them. The paper shortage at one time 
threatened the possibility of producing an adequate supply of 
new books, let alone the reprinting of old ones ; but here the 
Export Council proved most useful. The Publishers’ Associa- 
tion was able to show that books consumed less than 2 per 
cent. of the paper used in Great Britain ; that books were 
exported to the value of about {4,000,000 per annum, and 
that every pennyworth of material imported for the production 
of books was converted into about a shilling’s worth of exports. 
The Export Council, having examined the position, recom- 
mended that special consideration should be granted, and that 
particular difficulty was largely overcome. Then came the 
threat of the Purchase Tax, and here it was the cultural as well 
as the commercial importance of the export trade that secured 
the exemption of books. 

Book publishing under war conditions is more than usually 
exciting. It is not easy in normal circumstances to know what 
books will sell. Today events change so rapidly that long 
before what appeared to be a most promising manuscript is 
printed and bound it may be largely out of date. Many 
printers and binders have had their premises bombed, and any 
day a publisher may learn that the stock of a book nearing 
publication has been completely destroyed and that he must 
start afresh with its production. But nothing the Germans 
have yet done has intimidated the book trade. As I had occa- 
sion to telegraph a Swedish bookseller, orders are still executed 
with pleasure and promptitude. 

What we often overlook in England is that there are few 
things which books cannot help us to do better, and that 
nothing delights a good bookseller or public librarian more 
than to give information or advice about the best books available 
on any subject. There are dozens of questions in which I am 
interested and on which I want some guidance. Fortunately I 
have a bookseller next door who always seems able to tell me just 
what I want to know. Usually the answer comes out pat, 
but occasionally he says: “ You must give me a few minutes.” 
Sure enough, when I next drop in, there are the particulars of 
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A good bookseller or public librarian never 


the books I want. 
like the 


fails you. They are the best of friends for a time 
present. 

There are books too for every mood. Like most others I 
am deeply concerned about the kind of world we are going 
to live in after the war. I often hear people say of a famous 
writer: “I should love to meet him and to hear his views on 
that question.” Well, we can meet these men in their books, 
and get something much better than a casual conversation ; 
we can read their carefully considered opinions. But there are 
times when we want to forget the mess we are in. That is the 
moment to pick up a book which will transport us to cther 
times and places, or afford us most nece==ery entertainment and 
relaxation. 

We hear much teday about “Liberty of Thought.” True 
freedom consists not in the liberty to think but in the freedom 
to express our thoughts, and in the liberty to hear and read 
the thoughts of others. It is of that liberty Hitler seeks to 
deprive us. One of my favourite books is a little volume by 
Lowes Dickinson entitled A Modern Symposium. In it the 
full and free expression of thought is seen at its best. A group 
of distinguished people meet at a country house, and one by 
one express their attitude to life. Each speaker carries con- 
viction by his obvious sincerity, and in listening to them one 
realises as perhaps never before the many-sidedness of Truth 
and the value—nay more, the necessity—of the right of every 
individual to be free to express his views. 

It is said that a man can be known by the company he keeps. 
So, too, can he be known by the books he reads, because in 
reading them he keeps company with their authors. If we have 
chosen our books wisely we have enjoyed the companionship 
of the elect, and have done also that most satisfying thing, the 
cultivation of our intellectual and spiritual gardens. 

A distinguished Bishop is said to have advised people during 
the nightly air-raids: 

To commend themselves to God; 

To read a book; 

To go to sleep. 

That seems to me peculiarly sound advice. 


OCTOBER LAKE 


By H. E. BATES 

HE October leaves have fallen on the lake. On bright, 

calm days they lie in thousands on the now darkening 
water, mostly yellow flotillas of poplar floating continuously 
down from great trees that themselves shake in the windiess 
air with the sound of falling water, but on rainy days or after 
rain they seem to swim or be driven away, and nothing remains 
to break the surface except the last of the olive-yellow lily- 
pads that in high summer covered every inch of water like 
plates of emerald porcelain. The lilies have gone too, the 
yellow small-headed kind that in bud are like swimming 
snakes, and the great reeds are going, woven by wind and 
frost into untidy basket islands under which coot and moor- 
hen skid for cover at the sound of strangers. 

All summer, in this world of water-lilies, the coot and moor- 
hen lived a bewildered life. There was no place where they 
could swim, and all day they could be seen walking daintily, 
heads slightly aside and slightly down, across the lily-hidden 
water, as bemused by the world of leaves as they had been 
in winter by the world of ice. In the clearer water they are 
more active. The lake is long and unbroken except for two 
small islands. The birds, as the fit takes them, dash madly 
up and down it, taking off and touching-down like small fussy 
black sea-planes. Beside them the arrival of the wild duck, 
at much higher speed, is almost majestic. They plane down, 
the necks of the drakes shining like royal green satin, with 
the air of squadrons coming in after long flights from home. 

It was not until late summer that fishing was possible. The 
water was so low and clear after drought that the fish could 
be seen in great dark shoals, sunning themselves, shy, im- 
possible to catch. Only in the evenings, as the air cooled and 
the water darkened, and the surface was broken with the silver 
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dances of the rising shoals, would you perhaps get a bite or 
two, a baby perch sucking at the worm, a roach no bigger 
than a sardine. All the time, on bright hot mornings especi- 
ally, great pike would lie out in the middle of the !ake in 
shoals of ten or even twenty, like black torpedoes, transfixed, 
never moving except in sudden immense rises that rocked the 
water-surface with rings. 

It is curious, but all the life on and about water seems 
to belong to water. Except for a solitary wren fidgeting deli- 
cately about the banks under the alder-trees, or a robin singing 
in the Cctober afternoons across the water from the islands, 
ail the bird-life is that of water-birds. Rooks never seem to 
come here, nor starlings; an occasional pigeon flaps across to 
the woods; even the sea-gulls belong to the ploughed land. 
But wild swans come back to nest in the piles of fawn-coloured 
reeds in the spring, and two great herons stalk the water- 
meadows every day, struggling ponderously upwards at the 
sound of voices. Snipe whirl away across the tussocks of 
brown-quilled sedge on the adjacent marshiand, and a solitary 
kingfisher breaks with magic electric streaks the dark en- 
closures under the alders that span the narrowest water. But 
sometimes, and for long periods, there is no life and no sound 
at all. The water is slowly stiiled after the last fish have 
broken it, the coot are silent, the leaves cease their shaking 
and falling in the dead October air. The crimson float comes 
to rest on water that seems to have on it a skin of oil. 

On such still clear days the colour is wonderful. From the 
south bank of the water poplar and alder and ash and horse- 
chestnut let fall high liquid curtains of lemon and bronze. 
Orchards of cherry and pear smoulder with drooping orange 
flames beyond the light wall of almost naked willows. The 
oaks are still green, but the beeches in the distances stand like 
red mountains. And on the lake itself unexpected colour 
springs up: an island of quince-trees, still green, but hung 
with many ripe lanterns of bright fruit that no one gathers. 

On a Sunday morning, a little away from the lakeside, in the 
orchard, an old man with red cheeks and white hair fixes a 
ladder against a tree of pears. What year is it? It is not pos- 
sible to tell. It is not possible to tell, that is, from the curtains 
liquid colour that drip down into the lake, the glowing lemon 
quinces that are falling ungathered into the water, the orchard, 
the pear-tree, the old man testing with aged feet the set of the 
ladder, the sound of moving air stirring once again the slow 
detachments of bright yellow poplar leaves far up the water. 
It is quite impossible to tell. The beauty and atmosphere of 
water, the things that flourish on and in it and about it, are 
quite timeless. So this might be 1840, or 1740; it might be 
a year when Gilbert White was recording the season at 
Selborne, when Kilvert was recording with naive passion the 
young girls and the young spring umes of Victorian Clyo, 
when Walton, too, was holding a line in this autumn water and 
waiting for a touch. The silent lake, the turning leaves, the 
old man under the pear-tree, the float on the water, are words 
in a language ail these men could understand. 

There remain the things they could not have understood. 
Walton would have been puzzled by the behaviour of scores of 
fish, which leapt high out of the lake after a tremendous and 
very ciose explosion on a still afternoon ; Kilvert, used to hard 
Victorian winters, would have wondered about the stray, snow- 
feathered circles and spirals and figures of eight drawn five 
miles up in the blue October sky, as if someone had been 
skating there ; White would have been unable to identify the 
frequent flocks of high white birds, like celestial sea-gulls, or 
the twinkling metallic objects that fly down into the water 
from nowhere, like a steel shower of dragon-fites. 

None of them would have understood the thunder that shakes 
the earth on days when there obviously is no thunder, the 
moan and stutter of a sky that seems quite empty, or the 
object which suddenly flowers out of the sky like a giant con- 
volvulus of pure white silk and floats down to rest somewhere 
on Kentish earth. Nene of them would have understood—and 
seeing the glowing quince-trees reflected in the calm golden 
October lake among the dying lily-leaves you could excuse them 


for it—that this was a battlefield. 
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THE ARTS BY DAYLIGHT 


THE siege of London has been waged now for nearly two months. 
Theatres and cinemas in the West End _ have _ been 
destroyed by bombs, publishing houses have lost their stocks 
of books, museums have been temporarily closed But as this 
page will show entertainment goes on: in the daylight hours we 
can still watch ballet, hear music, visit the latest film. The glass 
may be out of the gallery windows, but the paintings are inside. 
We can be proud of this: that the human spirit insists on time 
to flower between work and the shelter. Perhaps, if the siege is 
long drawn-out, a special art may emerge: an art which no 
longer needs to be escapist, because the audience has known the 
worst the enemy can do and has become accustomed to ideas of 
pain and death. That time hasn't come yet, these are still 
fragments of the old-time that we shore against our ruins, and, 
while he salutes the gallantry of those who maintain the arts 
of entertainment, the critic, too, must be allowed to carry on in 
his old way, carping sometimes and hopeful always. 


MUSIC 


Tue musician has this advantage over the actor, that he is 
not so dependent upon time and place. The drama must have 
its theatre and its two or three-hour span. Music may be played 
in any room and an hour will hold as much as most of us can 
really listen to. So the musicians have been able, after the first 
shock of war was passed, to carry on their profession, with no 
material profit to themselves, indeed, but with great profit to 
others. The special need was for the entertainment, at such 
times as they could take it, of those who are engaged upon war- 
work for long hours. And one of the times—the only one now 
left to most of us—was the luncheon-interval. 

Miss Myra Hess saw the opportunity and took it. Within 
a few weeks of the outbreak of war she started a series of concerts 
in the vacant National Gallery. The place was convenient for 
workers in Whitehall and a group of ladies soon added the 
amenity of light luncheons on the spot. During the year that 
these lunch-time concerts have been given, more than a thousand 
artists have had engagements and, though the fees are small, 
they have helped to keep them in good heart and in practice. 
At first, during the long months of the standstill war, the concerts 
were financially very successful and as a result a substantial 
sum was paid to the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. Then the 
counter-attractions of summer weather thinned the audience and 
later air-raids drove the performers out of the dome-room to the 
lower floor, where there are fewer seats. 

Yet the concerts have survived even these adversities, thanks 
in part to the generosity of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
devoted the proceeds of a festival of British music directed by 
Mr. Kussevitsky to their support. So, any day of the week, you 
can be sure of an hour’s music for the price of a shilling in the 
centre of London. It may be a couple of quartets by Beethoven 
—various quartets are engaged on playing the whole series—or it 
may be a programme of songs by Mr. Borgioli or Mme. Gerhardt, 
or a pianoforte recital by the prime instigator of the whole series. 
Whatever it is, it will be good and honest music-making. For 
there is no reom here for snobbery, insincerity or “ Celebrity’s ” 
airs. It is difficult to imagine that in happier times these concerts, 
or something like them, will not continue. They have taught 
audiences, among other things, the virtues of brevity, cheapness 
and absence of frills. 

Miss Hess’s example has been followed sporadically in other 
parts of London and outside it. These efforts might well have 
been more sustained, for there is a real hunger for music among 
all classes of the community, and not least among those who are 
now serving in the armed forces. A letter from the organist of 
Westminster Abbey published in last Monday’s Times stressed 
the real importance of not allowing that hunger to go unappeased 
in those who are sacrificing themselves to uncongenial tasks. 
That they do not clamour loudly for what they want is no reason 
why they should be denied, while grosser appetites are amply fed. 

The Ballet has also managed to adapt itself to the needs of 
the times, and at the Arts Theatre Club several companies take 
turns to provide lunch-time entertainments. Their programmes 
are necessarily slight, as the theatre does not afford scope for 
elaborate spectacles or for a large orchestra. But they evidently 


fulfil a demand, for the performance I attended last week had 
a full house, and to the original lunch-time session one post- 
prandial and one at tea-time have now been added. And how 
cross certain persons across the Channel would be if they could 


see the contempt with which artists and audience treats their 
bluster and their bombs! DyNELEY Hussey, 


ART 


FIFTY-FIVE years ago the New English was borr, in time for 
Alma Tadema to be pained by it, for William Morris to frown 
on it and for Aubrey Beardsley to become a bright young 
member of it. It was hotly defended against scurrilous attacks 
in these columns in the early nineties by Mr. D. S. MacColl, 
who had just been appointed art critic. Its lions contributed 
to The Yellow Book. Its heyday was when someone said at 
a Royal Academy banquet that Sickert’s new portrait of George 
Moore looked like an intoxicated mummy (loud cheers). Its 
influence has been enormous, partly because for years the heads 
of famous art schools happen to have been chosen from among 
its members. The Academy relaxed in its attacks long ago, and 
by this time has absorbed 41 R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s from among its 
members. It is no longer a revolutionary body, and looking 


_round the waiis of its ninety-first exhibition at the Suffolk Street 


Galleries it is hard to realise that it ever was one. Yet here 
embalmed are its history and its traditions. They are the 
traditions of Impressionism, defined by what is called a “ sound 
tradition of English draughtsmanship ”—that is, an interest in 
observant, descriptive outline, an indifference (comparatively) to 
fancy and imagination and a distaste for flummery. 

Manet, Monet and Degas were the influences that ruffled the 
waters in the Club’s early years, and they are still its major 
influences. Cézanne has hardly rippied the surface. 
might never have been born. Among the water-colours and 
drawings those by Charles Cheston, Prof. Schwabe, Francis Dodd 
and Dr. MacColl show at its best the New English sensibility. 
A Wilson Steer (dated 1932) is a beautiful understatement about 
autumn tints. Diana Murphy, a non-member, stylises elegance 
and grace in two drawings, and shows a keen observation in a 
third (of greenhouses and garden frames) that proves her present 
manner to be not final but promising. Among the oils there 
is a good deal of mild pleasure to be had. The paintings of 
Ethel Walker stand out. Her old-master-like exercise, The late 
Hon. Mrs. Adam, tells those that need to be told of the learning 
and experience that there is behind a good emotional sea-piece 
like her September Wind and Storm across the gallery. A 
pleasant show, with few excitements and no howlers. 

JOHN PIper. 


Picasso 


THE THEATRE 


You would hardly know there was a war on if it-were not for 
the occasional announcements of air-raids from the stage, and a 
great deal of Mr. Farjeon’s Diversion, at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
does in fact belong to the world before the attack: Miss Dorothy 
Dickson disinters an old sketch, the very period Aspidistras bring 
their turn from the Players’ Theatre, and there are echoes of 
other Farjeon shows. The result is dim, though gallant: Miss 
Irene Eisinger sings a little Mozart and Rossini, and Miss Edith 
Evans reads aloud in a motherly way Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s long 
poem, “The Bull” (that is gallant, too, but unwise), so art 
is represented, a little fragilely. As for the satire—except for 
Miss Dickson’s brilliant parody of “ A Nightingale Sang in Berke- 
ley Square,” and Mr. Peter Ustinov’s savage caricature of an old 
German lieder singer, barnacled all over her painted Cruikshank 
face with pride and humiliation—it “reads” rather like some- 
thing dug up: we want notes by an editor on these gentle reflec- 
tions of life in the twenties and thirties. And there is one form 
of revue-satire which should have been smashed completely by 
the German Air Force, and that is the knowing sneer at life on 
another social level. Miss Dickson as a dancer is someone to 
dream about: Miss Dickson as a shopgirl remembering her sum- 
mer holiday is nearly an insult, for the shop-girl now is one of the 
serving forces—she dies daily. One sketch, however, does belong to 
the present—Miss Edith Evans’s portrait of a hop-picker returning 
to the fields from her bombed home: the unembittered humour, 
the mild complaint—* An when ’e’s gone away, back ’e comes ”— 
the Cockney repetitions that move one like the refrain of a 
ballad, the silly simple smile, the jellied eels at the bottom of 
the enormous bundle: this is not sneering or patronising or senti- 
mental: it is very close to the heroic truth at which the world 
is beginning to wonder. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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THE CINEMA 


Rangers of Fortune at the Plaza appears to be a sophisticated 
trans‘ation of William Wyler’s famous early sound-film, Hell’s 
Heroes. Whereas the latter dealt with the efforts of a gang of 
murderers to save the life of a baby found abandoned in the 
Arizona desert, the present film makes the desperadoes a little 
issins, and therefore, by modern standards, positively 

haloes (especially as their leader is Fred 
The baby, too, is replaced by a tough little virago— 


t 


to 


I 


Jess than 
glowing Wit 1 
MacMurra\ 

a new screen discovery called Betty Brewer. This young lady is 
Shirley Temple what Cagney is to Nelson Eddy. She has, more- 
over, considerable acting ability of a really natural type; and this 
we had better enjoy while we can, before the stereotypists translate 
her into that particular purgatory which has hitherto been 
reserved for the Dead End Kids. Rangers of Fortune is directed 
2 good deal of wit and rather too much leisureliness by Sam 
nd it provides a welcome reappearance of that fine actor 





with ¢ 
Wood ; 
Joseph Sc! 

But the most gratifying item in the Plaza programme is a 
rdue revival of The Dentist, one of the series of two-reel 
es in which W. C. Fields made his name, and which he 
has probably never bettered in his later full-length productions. 
films were pre-eminently studies in that macabre 


uldkraut. 


These early 
m which attached itself to cinema way back in the early 





surreal 
days of slapstick comedy, and which, thank goodness, has never 
really disappeared. The Fields formula, as revealed in the few 


yt comedies he made, is simple. He invariably appears as a 
list with a grudge against his own job, be it as a drug-store 
r, as in this case, a dentist. Seeking relief from his 
1e sport of golf, he finds only further frustration ; and 
his domestic life is made riotous by an abominable daughter 
is either in love with the ice-man or has a passion for 
eating canaries raw. In the midst of all this Fields moves with 
measured tread, dealing shrewd and horrible blows at all human 
beings who cross his path, whether in the way of business or 
of sport. So convinced is he of the general malevolence of 
providence that he is seldom at a loss. Note, in The Dentist, 
his masterly use of a stethoscope to detect the mouth of a 
bushy-bearded patient ; note, too, that he has a shotgun handy 
to destroy the birds which fly out of the same beard under the 
gruelling impact of his “ Number 407 buzz-saw drill.” 

BAsIL WRIGHT. 


1 
tt 
t 





E TENEBRIS 


I TUNED in to a symphony 

from a conquered country. 

They were conquered too, those violins, 

ind the wind in the reed was the wind of desolation 
—out of the dark I heard the music come— 

and the air in the pipe the air of the lost city 

and the brass the cry of mutilation 

und the silence its prayer for pity 

and the beat of the drum the beat of the yielded drum. 


I: was grey music as all the streets are grey, 
weary as feet are weary, uncomprehending 

as sense that suffers the single day, 

ignorant of its birth, unmindful of its ending. 
It was a ghost that I heard, 

the shadow of a wing across the sun 

and the fall of a shot bird. 


Yet those violins did more than play 
their mock of music: over the heavy bow 
and empty strings I heard them say, 

“Though they have murdered their kin, 

zer than they, he shall not lie with the slain, 

but his breath shall blow as the winds blow 
across the reed and singing violin, 
seeking his living symphony again.” 


strong 


HELEN SPALDING. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 


ordering ‘** The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 


can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


An Autumn Legacy 


If anyone should wish to leave to a friend a sort of legacy 
he might perhaps do worse than give reasons for feeling that 
autumn days are the most cheerful as well as the loveliest of 
They are certainly the most memorable for most 

Perhaps it must be confessed that this feeling is 
strongest in those who have engaged in some form of sport. 
The humanitarian has without doubt the higher creed ; but 
intenser delight in the golden hours of autumn is found first 
ind streams and fields as in 
There lies one of the contradictions of 
sportsmen undergo the conversion that 
His first books, and very good they 
are, concern gamekeepers. His crowning work, The Story of 
My Heart, concluded in pure mysticism. So, if in less salient 
sportsmen, but most would 


the year. 
countrymen 


among those who frequent wocds 
some sort hunters. 
human life. How many 


overcame Richard Jefferies! 


contrast, it is with multitudes of 
confess that they owe their intimate knowledge and their affec- 
tion to the zeal of their unregenerate days—to remembrance of 
an early meet, when the dew hung thick on the briars, to what 
Lord Grey called golden hours by a stream whose ceaseless 
ripples rocked the evening light, to walks by hedgerows, scarlet- 
leaved and crimson-berried, to hours of waiting on the brown 
wild and mysterious and murmurous with strange sounds, 
to enchanted woods, carpeted with bright beech leaves and hung 
with an arras of flaming colours. It is better, perhaps, and 


much easier to remember than to moralise; but one little autumn 


moor, 


moral may be allowed. 


Through the dark misty air 
Down fall the summer leaves 
Till every bough is bare, 
Till frost and mould and dripping rains complete 
The beauty’s ruin and the life’s defeat ; 
And all life grieves. 
Nay, nay ; not so 
Before the summer die 1 
We watched the bright buds grow, 
And flowering tokens on the hazel tell 
The promise of resurgent Eastertide ; 
And all is well. 


Absent Vines— 

Among the fruits that have ripened peculiarly well this year 
are grapes, and their excellence suggests the query why the vine 
has fallen from popularity. There is plenty of evidence, from 
the poets as well as the historians, that grapes were very widely 
grown throughout the south of England not so very long ago, 
and further back the monks used to brew wine. A vine or 
two is well worth growing within the precincts of any country 
home. The small white grape, of which alone I have any 
personal experience, is much more likely to set and ripen its fruit 
than, say, the out-of-door tomato. It is an attractive climber, 
and the grapes are sweet and pleasant. The making of wine from 
them is not perhaps a domestic art to be highly recommended; 
but in years when the bunches seem unlikely to ripen perfectly 
they make a most desirable jam, which would have this advan- 
tage in war-time that it requires little sugar. Even in England 
we may sit beneath our own vine and figtree; and in regard 
to the fig, it flourishes in a number of North London gardens. 


—And Wines 
What a large number of local wines, so to call them, have 
disappeared from the cottages and farm-houses! One of the 
a drink made of the Yarrow, or Milfoil, a 


most popular was 
Has anyone got the 


plant that is very common in all counties. 
old recipe? Elder flower, as well as elderberry wine, was made 
on many farms not so far as my 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire. One dark autumn evening I saw an 
old man come to the door with a parcel under each arm. He 
made 


least, experience goes, in 


had brought as a gift two bottles of wine that he had 
in the cottage forty years earlier ; one was currant wine, the other 
The mead was of its sort excellent, for the old man was 
ulmost the only other ingredient 


mead. 
a great specialist of honey, and 
was brandy. Of the currant wine the less said the better. It 
may have been excellent in its youth. Gooseberry wine was 
always made in quantity in one midland farmhouse with which 
I was very familiar [he farmer and his wife, who seemed 
to live in the direst poverty 
Do they carry on the gooseberry tradition? 


W. Beach THOMAS. 


bought large farms for both their 


sons 
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LETTERS TO 


1940 


THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘** The Spectator ’’| 


KING CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sir,—One gathers that Miss Macaulay’s article on the proposed 
memorials to King Charles the Martyr in my Parish Church of The 
Ascension, Bath, is meant to be witty and amusing. Truth to tell, 
the article is even more amusing than intended. It means that our 
little tree—not grown yet—has blotted out a whole forest. Has 
Miss Macaulay forgotten—for it cannot be she does not know—that 
there are memorials in memory and in honour of the martyred King 
up and down the land, and dating from various periods from the 
years immediately following the Restoration in 1660 to the present 
day? 

Let us think of the churches, for example. There are six of these. 

(1) The Parish Church of King Charles the Martyr, Falmouth, 
Cornwall. 

2) The Parish Church of King Charles the Martyr, Plymouth, 
Devon. 

(3) The Parish Church of King Charles the Martyr, Peak Forest, 
Stockport. 

4) The Parish Church of King Charles the Martyr, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 

5) The Parish Church of King Charles the Martyr, Newtown, 
Shropshire. 

(6) The Church of King Charles the Martyr, Potter’s Bar, London. 

This last—but recently built—is to be dedicated by the Bishop of 
London in a few weeks’ time, and by the title of King Charles the 
Martyr 

Whole parishes in England called and dedicated by this title and 
name! 

The Scots Episcopal Church—to cross the border for a moment— 
has in her Kalendar (see the Scottish Prayer Book) for January 
included among her holy days the martyrdom of the King. This also 
was included in the Kalendar of the Church of England for nearly 
200 years until 1859, when it was removed without lawful authority, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise. In recent years by large majorities the 
Lower House of Convocation in this Province of Canterbury has urged 


the restoration of the King’s name in the English Kalendar, from 
which it ought never to have been removed, having been placed there 
by authority and consent of Church, King, and Parliament at the 
Restoration, 

And surely your distinguished contributor, unlike anonymous 
scribes of Bath, will have heard of that enduring literary memorial 
in John Keble’s Christian Year, published more than a hundred 
years ago. 


f 


Or we might pause to glance at that memorial window (for the 
martyred King) in the restored cloisters of Chester Cathedral. Ours 


is but a modest addition to that representative gallery, and is most 
Anglican and most constitutional (your contributor may wish to add 
Alas). 


Again, the Prayer Books of the Church of Ireland, the Church of 
England, and the Church of Scotland retain the Preface of 1662 in 
every new edition, and in that Preface stands, clearly and unmis- 
takably, a memorial to the King. Its reference to the “happy 
Restoration ” of the Crown with the return of the murdered King’s 
son, its emphasis upon the illegality of Cromwellian acts, and its 
denunciation of “the late usurped powers” are eloquent testimony. 

But Miss Macaulay praises Cromwell and his crew. The lady is 
not the first of her name to write amusing fiction disguised as history. 
The Cromwellians as creators and defenders of our liberties. Oh, 
Miss Macaulay! She even suggests, as others declare, that it was the 
Parliament of England which dethroned and destroyed the King. 
John Richard Green himself (so sympathetic to Cromwell) writes, 
describing the last scenes in that dread drama when the military party 
sought by terrorism to force the Parliament to destroy Throne and 
King: “But the terror of the army proved weaker among their 
members than the agonised loyalty which strove to save Charles, and 
an immense majority in both Houses still voted for the acceptance of 
the terms he had offered. The next morning saw Colonel Pride at the 
door of the House of Commons with a list of forty members of 
the majority in his hands.” We know the rest. Everyone likely to 
vote in favour of the King was forcibly prevented from entering the 
House, to the number of 143 Members and thereafter the small and 
unrepresentative group of conspirators left described themselves, like 
the famous three tailors of Tooley Street, as “We the people of 
England.” And eminent novelists and others have believed them. 

A word concerning the proposed memorial in this parish. It is 
most simple, and to consist of a fine old engraving of the martyr, 
with two candlesticks and a small brass tablet. The novelist in 
Miss Macaulay has caught her napping, and she treats the readers 
of The Spectator, and others, to a fanciful picture of candles being 
lighted by devotees about a shrine. This will not be done here 
unless Miss Macaulay herself should come on a secret pilgrimage to 
Bath and do it unobserved. 


When Mr. H. G. Wells—another English writer—finds occasion to 
sneer at Generals who believe in God and pray, as discussed jp 
Parliament a few days ago, one is not too surprised that fit subject 
for mirth should be found in a martyred King. In our very modes 
memorial at the Church of The Ascension we shall embody, though 
humbly indeed, those “ principles of Faith and Loyalty for which the 
King died—the Faith of the Church and Loyalty to the Crown.” 
Yours, &c., Patrick K. O’Horan, Vicar of South Tiverton, 

Hon. Chaplain of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Crown of Stuart. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


Stx,—I have been reading your magazine for the past few years and 
I have enjoyed it immensely. I have often noticed, however, that 
your columnist here in the States does not always write what seems 
to me to be the true American opinions that are circulating among 
the common men. I believe that I have caught the feeling of the 
country, at least here in the East, and I am writing this letter to 
satisfy myself that you British back home know what is going on over 
here. 

When hostilities began in September, 1939, there was an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in this country for a British victory, but that’s as far as it 
went. Nobody was willing to contribute anything toward that victory 
which would in any way draw us closer to the conflict. But that was 
last September and this is today. In that intervening period of time 
the public’s conception of this conflict and what is at stake for the 
world in general, and the United States in particular, has suffered a 
radical change. 

Here is, briefly, a panoramic view of the opinion of the average 
American living about Metropolitan New York. It may be said that 
public opinion grows alarmingly more isolationist as one travels inland 
to the Mid-Western prairies and only starts to approximate to the 
Eastern Seaboard’s when the Rocky Mountains have been passed, 
However, this is a fair idea of what the most pro-British class of 
Americans are thinking. John Public approves heartily, for the most 
part, of the destroyer deal, but he objects to the President’s rather 
high-handed method of consummating it. John also favours more 
aid to Britain, but is still far from considering himself at war v the 
Third Reich. He is frankly dubious of the role of general Santa Claus 
he is usually “rail-roaded” into playing at the end of any major 
European conflict. Newspapers exhorted him very recently not to 
be “Uncle Sap” again. Britain’s laxity in meeting her twenty-vear- 
old obligations and the cruel way that Wilson‘s fourteen points were 
treated at Versailles were constant boils on the American-British 
relations. This sort of talk has disappeared within the last few wecks, 
but I have no doubt that it still rankles within the breast of not a 
few people. One must not forget that the United States has a good 
30 per cent. of people with Germanic blood. 

However, we must not only look at the dissenters of the President’s 
policies. There is a brighter side for Britain to console itself with 

Aid from America will be on the constant increase. The average 
American believes that we will be in this war in a year’s time. A 
year ago an interventionist would have been thought quite a silly 
fellow. “Wacky” is the Americanese for it. Today an interventionist 
is a rather common sight. There are many of us ; we who belicve 
we view events with an international perspective. 

I had an interesting experience last week; a startling experience is 
a more descriptive word for it. I was returning from a week-end 
holiday at my home in Hackensack, N.J., on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The station at Newark was jammed with newly mobilised 
troops going to Camp Dix in Monmouth County and sailors headed 
for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. It was startlingly reminiscent of 
ycur mobilisation a year ago. I talked to a few of the soldiers and 
a chief gunner’s mate from a destroyer. The opinions of them all 
were very similar. All were confident that Roosevelt would “ get us 
in,” and none of them seemed at all down-hearted at the prospect. 
I am in the Reserve Officers Training Corps. We are commissioned 
as lieutenants in the Reserve at the end of our college years. The 
same feelings are exhibited here in the R.O.T.C. as the regular troops 
harbour. The National Guard is already mobilised and reserves 
have been called out. Wherever you go you see service men. In 
truth, we are already in the war, but the average American refuses 
to admit it. If you argue with him you will push him the wrong 
way. That is, in essence, what Sir George Paish did. It is an 
extremely polyphase situation and not at all as cut and dried as the 
British seem to think it. 

I am confident of your ultimate victory, as is the majority of the 
country. Everyone hopes and prays for it to come speedily. What 
you have lost in property will be far outshadowed in the future by 
the fertile union of thought and act that will engulf our two coun- 
tries. The seeds of this union fall with every bomb, are watered 
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with every barbarity, and cultivated by every act of British courage 
and determination. God bless all of Britain and America. We of 
British descent over here are proud of Britain’s tradition and even 
prouder of you who are fulfilling the ultimate of our expectations.— 
Yours in brotherhood, MALcoLmM W. FITZSIMMONS-BoyD. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, 
192 College Avenue, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New fFersey 


BRITAIN’S BLUNDERS 


Sir.—Mr. Wilson Harris’s review of Why England Slept sent me— 
as all good reviews should—to the book itself. “The British Foreign 
Office did not know,” quotes Mr. Harris, “whether the American 
people would back Stimson to the end if it meant a war with Japan.” 
In the relevant passage of the book relating to the Manchurian out- 
rage of 1931-2, Mr. John F. Kennedy says: 

It is not proposed here to go into a discussion of Britain’s 
foreign policy as regards Manchuria. Her failure to take the 
lead in stopping Japaa when America, through Stimson, extended 
the promise of co-operation has been regarded as one of the 
great blunders of post-war British diplomacy. Sir John Simon 
turned down Stimson’s offer of co-operation and America retired 
into her traditional isolationism. 

There is not a word of truth in the story that Mr. Stimson offered 
to co-operate in taking positive action to check Japanese aggression 
and that Sir John Simon rejected the offer. Future historians will 
find it difficult to understand how so improbable a story could have 


been so widely accepted. The explanation is, no doubt, that men 
commonly believe what they wish to believe, and large numbers of 
peop'e, both in America and in this country, were eager to believe 
this particular story. I have met many people, whose intellectual 


honesty is beyond doubt, wiiu have read Mr. Stimson’s book, The 
Far Eastern Crisis, and who firmly believe that Mr. Stimson himself 


is the authority for the story. That also is not true. Mr. Stimson 
severely criticised British policy, and the British Foreign Office have 
never attempted to deny that in their dealings with Mr. Stimson they 


But on this particular issue 


< that the United States could 


ha n fact, slipped up rather badly 
Mr. Stimson makes it plain in his boo 
not possibly apply sanctions to Japan, that without the co-operation 


of the United States sanctions would be ineffective, and that therefore 





the only way of handling the “dispute,” as it was euphemistically 
described in the League jargon of the day, was to mobilise the moral 
Oo} m of the world. Whatever opinion may be held as to the value 
of n-recognition in international politics, in 1032 it was the only 


that was open. The records show that Great Britain at Geneva 








lo vy backed American initiative and took the lead in securing the 
idoption by the Le of the non-recognition doctrine. It . = 
we all know now, to disaster, but no useful purpose can be served by 
recriminating or seeking a scapegoat. 

Che American commentary broadcast by the B.B.C. on October 6th 
contained the following statement: 


It is worth noting that to Americans appeasement did not start 
in Abyssinia or at Munich—it started in 1931, when Mr. Stimson, 
who was then Secretary of State in our Republican régime, 
declared flatly that America would act if Britain would, to stop 
Japan moving into Manchuria It was the best and most 
responsible offer that the United States has ever made to keep 
the peace, and it was turned down. 

When such statements can be broadcast by persons who are 
lected for the task presumably because they are experts in Far 


Eastern politics, it is not surprising that Mr. Kennedy should have 
t nisled. I should be sorry if anything I have written should be 
taken as a criticism of his excellent and timely little book. My only 
object in writing this letter is to endeavour to destroy a particularly 
nosious myth.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. T. Pratt 


j Elm Court, E.C. 4. 


BACK TO PARTY POLITICS? 


Six,—No responsible person will dissent from Canon Roger Lloyd’s 
main thesis that: 1. The basis of reconstruction after the war must 
British Parliament. 2. The Health of the parliamentary 

“m is of vital importance. 3. The alternative to dictatorship is 


the existence of free and vigorous political parties. Having gone thus 
f he remainder of his interesting article, “ Back to Party Politics? ’” 

lisappointing. Why? I cannot do better than quote Lord Hugh 
( 1: “If we are to escape dictatorship and save representative 


government we must make it representative, for that is the only ttle 
wt has on our regard. Everyone must feel that the House of Commons 
does really reflect the general mind and opinion of the people and 
that there is the same balance within it that there is outside.” 
Nowhere does Canon Lloyd show any grasp of this principle, which 
fundamental to the achievement of democracy in a modern State, 
ind so his speculations concerning past, present and future cleavages 
of political opinion are, on this score alone, of little value. He 
riticises the “Khaki” election of 1918 as utterly unhealthy, but 
does not explain the real cause of its malaise—namely, that in the 
sulting House of Commons 5,101,000 supporters of the Coalition 
secured 472 seats, while 4,674,000 opponents had only 130 seats! 
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To illustrate further, in 1922 in Huddersfield the election result 
was as follows: Liberal, 15,879; Labour, 15,673 ; National Liberal, 
15,212. 

In 1929, although Labour was the biggest single party in the 
House and formed the Government, the Conservatives had polled a 
quarter of a million more votes. In 1935, the National Government 
polled 53} per cent. of the votes and received 70 per cent. of the 
seats. One could quote figures ad nauseam. A sufficient comment 
surely is the history of the past 22 years. 

The Canon is again remote from reality in hankering after a simple 
two-party system. Politics is more complex than cricket. The pur- 
pose of a General Election is not merely to decide which of two rival 
teams shall govern us ; it is to discover the will of the people through 
their chosen representatives, and from these to assemble an Executive 
sworn to carry out a policy which shall be the G.C.M. of agreement 
in the country. There has not been for nearly a century a simple 
two-party system. We have only to recall the part played by the 
solid block of Irish M.P.s, the Unionists, and later the growing Labour 
Party. 

There are three deep and obvious cleavages in political philosophy 
at the present time despite their unity on the war issue. Each has a 
valuable contribution to make in the future. The election tactics, to 
which Canon Lloyd so rightly takes exception, are the natural out- 
come of our fortuitous electoral method, which is inadequate to give 
just expression to the will of the people. The campaign is designed, 
not to persuade the responsible, politically-conscious elector, but to 
stampede the irresponsible ignoramus who controls the “ floating 
vote.” 

That the Government is aware of the defects of our present work- 
ing of democracy is vaguely reflected in the Home Secretary’s speech 
when introducing the Profongation of Parliament Bill on October 23rd. 


At least we are promised an interval and an opportunity after 


the 
war in which to review these problems. A public opinion keenly 
alive to the shortcomings of the existing machinery of our pariia- 
mentary system is the best guarantee of future reforms. 

In this direction Canon Lloyd’s article was helpful even if totally 
inadequate.—I am, yours, &c., BERTHA EVANS. 

26 St. Paul’s Road, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 
Sir,—In war time we sink party differences to get things done; in 
peace Canon Lloyd asks us to resume party differences—in order to 
get nothing done? 

To restore the health of Parliament, why not take off the party 





whips? The House seems to rise to the occasion when it is perm 
freedom of speech—one of those things we are fighting for. 

Would this embarrass the Government? Parliament could become 
an advisory council and hold debates on the first reading of a Bill 
Members would give their 


The Com- 


before the details are finally worked out. 
views and the Government frame a policy accordingly 
mittee stage would provide criticism.—Yours, &c., 


St. Erkenwald’s Vicarage, Southend. G. C. HARDING. 


AN IMPERIAL WAR CABINET 


Sir,—Whilst agreeing wholeheartedly with many of the views ex- 
pressed in the article “ Facing Winter” in The Spectator of Octo- 
ber 11th, the references to an Imperial War Cabinet are, to say the 
least, open to discussion. Many writers in this country are prone 
to make comparisons with the last war, but fail to take into con- 
sideration the vast changes which have occurred in the interim. In 
this particular case the Statute of Westminster has been entirely over- 
looked. The Dominions are now independent nations, and in pro- 
as this country’s 


portion their war efforts are equally as grea 
Despite this they have no direct voice in the momentous War Cabinet 
discussions which must necessarily take place. Further the present 
machinery is such, that, when quick decisions are essential, the 
Dominion Cabinets cannot be fully informed until after the event, 
the outcome of which may be of vital importance 
Is it not an assumption to say that it would be almost impossible 
le time in London? 
For example, 





for a leading Minister to spend any considerab 
Surely this is a question for the Dominions to decide. 
one of Australia’s ablest Ministers spends all his time in Washington, 
Why not look at the position through the eyes o! the Dominions? 

‘hey see a War Cabinet in London with one outstanding figure with 
almost overwhelming responsibilities, one or two good energetic men, 
and the rest—political make-weights—the latter with not even the 
confidence of a large majority of the public of this country. 

The past we can only leave to History, but the future is all im- 
portant, and in that future the Dominions will play an increasingly 
vital role. If we are a true British Commonwealth of Nations, let 
the Dominions have a direct voice in that future. Create a Common- 
wealth War Council of Ministers who can devote their whole ume 
and energies to winning the war, and from this Council form a small 
inner War Council, of the most outstanding men This would not 
be «extending a privilege to the Dominions—it would be their just 
rights. Transfuse some fresh and virile blood into the fusty and 
stuffy body of Westminster.—Yours faithfully, 

A New ZEALANDER. 
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THE MEANING OF « BRITAIN ” 


S1R,—Many people are not quite convinced of the accuracy of Mr. 
Corbett’s statement on page 417 of your issue ot October 25th that 
“the use of the beastly word Britain is a poor compliment to 
Northern Ireland.” It has been put to me that the use of the un- 
official word “Britain” is more and more accepted to mean the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and that it 
possesses a strong ring. Nevertheless, Northern Ireland rightly insists 
that the official words “ United Kingdom” should always be used. 
In any event Northern Ireland frequently has just cause to complain 
of the misuse—often in unexpected quarters—of the designation 
Great Britain (which in fact includes only England, Scotland and 
Wales) when clearly the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland is intended and meant. 

As an example of this, much is written and said as if the present 
struggle against Nazi Germany is being waged by Great Britain (and 
her Allies), whereas in fact the declaration of war was made by His 
Majesty’s Government of the United Kingdom. In other words, 
Northern Ireland is fighting alongside its fellow British citizens in 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

Incidentally, I think that Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
may well object to the frequent misuse of the wora “ England” when 
the United Kingdom is meant.—Yours, &c., E. P. NorTHWoop. 

Ulster Office, 21 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


RAILWAY SHORTCOMINGS 


Sir,—Mr. Evans’s letter shows no appreciation whatever of the 
nature or extent of the disabilities under which the railways are 
continually suffering through “incidents” ‘at several points at some 
distance from each other, and the railways are, of course, not allowed 
to keep him informed on these matters on any particular occasion. 
For the purpose of assigning praise and blame, to complain that a 
train from King’s Cross or Paddington on a particular journey was 
twenty-five or forty-five minutes late “with no air-raid warning in 
operation ” is as long as a piece of string! It might represent, as he 
suggests, incompetent operation. On the other hand, it might be 
almost a miracle of resourcefulness and devotion to duty. Everything 
depends upon the circumstances against which those responsible have 
had to fight. When one is conscious daily and nightly of the heroic 
efforts of the engineering staffs to restore working conditions, and the 
remarkable expedition with which difficulties are met, one feels that 
such a letter as Mr. Evans has written is not only ungracious, but 
calculated to dampen the spirits of a body of men to whom we all 
owe so much. If we were at liberty to give greater publicity to daily 
events, probably Mr. Evans himself would realise the anti-social 
character of his letter. 

On the question of speed of running during an alert, the risk of 
accident is certainly not proving to be “infinitesimal”! It increases 
more than in proportion to increased speed, and the proper balance 
between the two “disadvantages” must be econstantly under con- 
sideration, for the public attitude towards risk 1s continually changing. 
—Yours faithfully, STAMP. 

Euston Station, London, N.W. 1. 


“SHELTERS NOW ” 


Sir,—Whilst I am delighted that you have pointed out once more 
in your issue of October 18th the fallacy of the dispersal policy, for 
which, unfortunately, not only Mr. Morrison but Mr. Churchill has 
fallen, I should like to query your statement that I over-estimated the 
casualties which could be caused by bombs. We have had 8,500 
killed in a month, of whom probably 5,000 were in London. If the 
war continues for another two years, it seems very probable that my 
figure of 50,000 Londoners killed may be exceeded. I only hope that 
I have over-estimated the figure, but we shall not know till the end 
of the war 

I agree that my book, written in 1938, is out-of-date today, particu- 
larly where, as in the case of the seven minutes’ warning, I was rash 
enough to rely on British official figures. But had its proposals 
been carried out every Londoner, at least in the crowded areas, would 
now have bomb-proof shelter somewhat more comfortable than that 
provided in public shelters, which are not bomb-proof. And when 
the book was written the Government was recommending a gas-proof 
room in every house 

In self-defence, hewever, I must point out that if I did not foresee 
many detai's of modern air-raids in 1938 (although, for exampte, I 
did foresee the dangers of flooding Tubes), the A.R.P. Co-ordinating 
Committee, of which I am chairman, has taken cognisance of the 
changed situation. We realise that it is now too late to start making 
deep shelters in many areas; but they can be made in others, and 
are being made in Northern England by miners whom Mr. Morrison 
apparently regards as Fifth Columnists. And they could be made in 
London areas such as Lewisham. 

So for eleven months we have been urging that surface or shallow 
shelters should be so constructed that they can later be made bomb- 
proof. This has rare!y been done, though some of our recommenda- 
tions are now being adopted. I think, Sir, that while you are justi- 
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fied in exposing my lack of omniscience in 1938, you should allow 

me to point out that I took care to modify my proposals as the 

situation changed. Had I continued to advocate an obsolete policy, | 

should deserve the strictures which are being made against the 

Ministry of Home Security.—Yours faithfully, J. B. S. Havpane. 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


SIR JOHN REITH’S CHANCE 


SirR,—Surely the one way to rebuild London is to get out the plans 
that Christopher Wren made after the Great Fire and to put them 
into execution without alteration. After 300 years of obstruction, 
financial at the time and architectural since, it would be possible at 
last to realise this greatest dream of town-planning and to prove that 
there is such a thing as Progress. The main feature of Wren’s 
London was to be a great boulevard running from a “certain well- 
known cathedral” to a “well-known highway in the south-west” 
flanked by appropriate buildings. With this to go on with, the 
speculators, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the multiple stores can 
do what they like with the rest.—Yours, &c., R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


GERMAN STRATEGY 


Smr,—The origin and development of the Battle of the Marne have 
been so well thrashed out that I do not propose to reopen it except to 
say that the swerve to the east of Paris undoubtedly left a flank open 
to attack and this was the occasion of the stand on the Marne. 
Joffre had determined to retreat to the Seine. 

As to the question of the time of invasion, a number of points have 
to be borne in mind: (1) The Germans kept their time table in 
France so that the result, if not its “completeness,” was no surprise; 
(2) it was clear from May 21st that evacuation or disaster confronted 
us; (3) embarkation and disembarkation had been practised thoroughly 
by the Germans the preceding winter in the Baltic, ships had been 
accumulated and were actually used in the invasion of Norway. I 
am the last to credit the Germans with invincibility, but they have 
their qualities, and one of them is the habit of planning ahead. If 
they were to give two months’ warning before attacking, they would 
risk the same development as the Italians have seen: the defence 
would be nearly as strong as the attacking force. Germany’s date for 
our final defeat was August 15th. They gave us too much notice 

Mr. Corbett must not accuse me of using “ Britain ” willingly. One 
has to choose some acceptable convention; and what I should prefer 
is not acceptable.—Yours, &c., STRATEGICUS. 


AWAITING INVASION 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mary Fisher’s most interesting letter on 
the subject of the Norman invasion of England, and on King Harold’s 
ill-fated plans to frustrate it, invites comparison with other similar 
occasions, notably Philip II’s attempted invasion in 1588. This has 
particularly interested me, because I have recently been reading 
Volume VII of E. M. Tenison’s Elizabethan England, which was 
published last month, and on page 181 of which is a short appendix 
summarising the steps taken between 1586 and 1588 by Burghley, 
Leicester, Norris and others to make sure that the country was in a 
fit state to face the invader. The following extracts show how 
similar was the general plan then as now—the guarding of key points 
with cevering fire and the maintenance of mobile reserves on a regional 
basis, to attack the enemy on landing: 

Sir John Norris was especially empowercd to 
rearrange the defences for Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, 
Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk. Each county was divided into 
districts. All possible landing places were to be guarded by 
ramparts and trenches. If the enemy landed, all bridges were 
to be destroyed; and patrols of H ind Foot were to ‘ gall’ the 
Spaniards if they marched inland. Troops in each county were 
to be so placed as to make rapid concentration easy . 

The ten points of the Directions given to the Lords- 

Lieutenant of the Maritime Counties were as follows: 

“1. The Lieutenants to assemble their bands and view them 
and to supply the men in place of those who were dead or lame 

“2. To muster their bands in places near the coast; and 
punish or repair defences 

‘3. The Lieutenants to lead the Captains to the places « 
descent, to ‘ acquaint them with the ground.’ 

‘4. ‘To devise how to cover the soldiers from the Enemy by 
the nature of the place, Sconces, Trenches and Parapets.’ 

“5. ‘To impeach the landing in places of danger by making 
posts and planting stakes.’ 

“6. “To appoint a place of keeping for certain field pieces.’ 

“7. ‘To appoint a place for the store of powder and metal.’ 

‘8. ‘ To appoint places of rendezvous.’ 

“9. * To cause the Horse to be viewed and trained.’ 

“10. ‘To appoint guards to repair passages and fords.” 

In addition to the above, the recent operations at Dakar, involving 
as they do the attitude not only of General de Gaulle, but also of ou 
Government towards those parts of the French Empire which are 
under the indirect control of the enemy, make it interesting to read 
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on page 193 of the same volume the following passage concerning the 
exiled King of Portugal’s attitude to possible operations by Drake 
upon his former Empire: 

“This MS. shows how Antonio—exiled and defeated—still 
regarded himself as a king who should protect his subjects. His 
protest is that he came to England anticipating aid for his 
restoration, but not to give Englishmen occasion independently to 
attack his realms. If the Queen assents to an assault by Drake 
on the Madeiras, the Portuguese will resent it, and will be driven 
to wish to unite forces with the King of Castile. If Drake sails 
without credentials from Dom Antonio, the people of Madeira 
will offer resistance, and thenceforth regard England as their foe. 
The remedy is that Antonio should send one of his sons, attended 
by the former Governor of the Azores (Cyprian de Figueiredo de 
Vasconcellos) to accompany Sir Francis Drake. Their presence 
in the English fleet will reassure the people of the Islands, and 
encourage them to rise against their Spanish masters and welcome 
Sir Francis as their deliverer. By this means not only the 
Madeiras but all the Islands might be recovered. . . . If this were 
achieved, the intercepting of Spanish treasure on the way from 
the Indies would be made possible: in which event Dom Antonio 
would be enabled to conduct his expedition to Portugal without 
charge to the Queen.” 

The MS. referred to was a memorandum from King Antonio 
to Queen Elizabeth.) 

In fact, this new volume, with its detailed account of Philip’s 
attempted invasion, and of the military and diplomatic manceuvres 
that prepared the way for it, has been published at a remarkably 
opportune moment, for there are as many interesting parallels for us 
to draw today from that period as there are from the Napoleonic War. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, D. Scort. 

Glencross, Isle of Mull, Argyllshire. 


CHILDREN FROM EUROPE 


Sirn.—May I commend to all humane persons the suggestion of 
Madame de Marcellus that refugee children should be evacuated 
from all European countries to the U.S.A. or to the Dominions? 
In the first place we cannet blockade Germany successfully without 
causing terrible suffering io all the populations under German 
domination and, while there can be no remedy for that unless Hitler 
will withdraw from them, we must do what we can to alleviate the 
suffering of those who cannot be held responsible for the situation in 
which they find themselves ; secondly while grown-ups may recover 
completely from a period of malnutrition we now know that children 
under a certain age will be disabled to some extent for life if they 
do not receive adequate nutrition; lastly is there any better way 
in which we can prove to ourselves and to the world that we really 
stand for a better order of things than the Nazis, and, if we really 
mean what we say when we talk of our intention to build a better 
Europe, could we find a better foundation than this, that these 
children should enjoy the freedom and hospitality of really democratic 
countries? Who will help us to save the children of Europe for a 
better world?—Yours very truly, EnIp ATKINSON. 
206 Osborne Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2. 


MR. PRIESTLEY’S BROADCASTS 


Sir,—It was with infinite regret that one heard across the radio that 
Mr. J. B. Priestley has himself decided to bring to an end those 
talks to which so many of us have looked forward week by week. Mr. 
Priestley’s reasons for this step are that he is getting rather tired— 
which we can well believe; that he did not want his listeners to 
become bored, as might be the case now that he had been giving these 
talks for some time (that stage is a long way off for at least one 
listener); and—this is the reason that will startle many of us—that 
certain critics (one gathered a minority) objected to his party bias 
(he says he is of no party), the fact that he has misused his oppor- 
tunities as a wireless speaker, and that he is too outspoken! This is 
almost unbelievable. Has the tone of the country since Dunkirk so soon 
altered? Then we were stirred to high endeavour and strong resolve, 
united in a common purpose, so that all pettiness and meanness, all 
that we know to be unworthy of the British race had no place in our 
thoughts. Not only would right and justice and freedom be the 
foundation of a new and happier Europe, but this great country—on 
which the eyes of all the world are turned with eager and expectant 
hope—would never again be traitor to its thousands dead, but would 
be united in its resolve to lead the way in creating a social fabric 
where want, poverty and social injustice, and all that makes for 
misery and unhappiness would be swept away. As Mr. Priestley once 
said, “ Any sly, nasty, vindictive, utterly cynical policies and actions 
belong not to our side, but to the other despairing mind with which 
we are at war.” And the cynics and our enemies laughed us to 
scorn and called us hypocrites and humbugs. But—were they right 
after all? It must not be. Men of Mr. Priestley’s vision must still 
hold high those finer things for which we strive. After his well- 
earned rest we hope he will return to the microphone to help brighten 
those dimming lights, bringing comfort and hope and high resolve 
to those who love their country best.—Yours faithfully, 
Monkspath, Birmingham. T. James GRIFFIN. 
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A LITERARY COINCIDENCE 


Str,—Mr. Angus Watson, in your issue of October 18th, calls attention 
to the similarity of theme in Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian 
Gray and Edgar Allan Poe’s Narrative of William Willson. Poe's 
motif is still more closely followed in Robert Louis Stevenson’s little 
masterpiece Markheim, where the murderer is confronted by his former 
self and is thereby shocked into giving himself ap to justice. Again 
in Q’s unfairly neglected book Foe Farrell, a pursuit begun righteously 
degenerates into vindictiveness, and in despair the pursued drowns 
himself. When he is taken out of the water he is found to have 
assumed the countenance originally that of «he pursuer. 

I do not think the theme is quite so unusual as Mr. Watson seems 
to believe. It is really based on somethmg familiar to medical 
psychologists, namely, self-criticism by the super-ego which has 
become intolerably painful. It implies a certain dissociation in the 
personality, a subject which always interested R. L. S. as illustrated 
by his Strange Story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.—Faithfully yours, 

19 Cavendish Square, W. 1. W. LanGpon-Brown. 


Str,—I have not read E. A. Poe’s Narrative of William Willson, 
quoted by your correspondent of October 18th as having a similar 
theme to Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray. But I have read Bulwer 
Lytton’s A Strange Story, which I believe some critics hold to be 
the prototype of Wilde’s story. The theme is similar—that of a 
man who succeeds at least for a time in prolonging youth and vitality, 
but is baffled in the end by the evil within him. 

Lytton has another story which I came across recently in a French 
translation under the title of Fantémes et Magiciens, published in 
one of the monthly issues of Les Oeuvres Libres. This story of a 
haunted house situated in a quiet street in the heart of London has 
for its theme the occult power of a man who has achieved apparent 
mastery over space and time, flourishing at different periods of 
history and in cities widely separated, and who can wreak his 
malevolence from a distance. I find myself associating this story of 
Lytton’s with a play of last year, The Man in Half Moon Street. 

These “literary coincidences” are interesting and seem to spring 
from the universality of certain themes, which are always there, so to 
speak, ready to be seized on by any writer whose mind, as Mr. Watson 
suggests, has created the requisite background for them. 

Wilde we know had a reputation for plagiarism. Who does not 
remember the story about him and Whistler? They were together 
one day when Whistler made a remark which Wilde so admired 
that he openly declared how much he wished he had said it. “ Never 
mind, Oscar,” said Whistler, “ you soon will, you soon will.”—Yours 
truly, ALFRED EVANS. 

13 Heath Terrace, Leamington Spa. 


REPETITIVE HISTORY 


S1r,—History never “ repeats itself °—exactly. But, mutatis mutandis, 
there are many cases on record of parallelism between past and 
present, arising from the existence of such “constants” among the 
conditioning factors as, e.g., the basic qualities of human nature and 
the influence of geography on political events! May I suggest that 
there are good reasons for expecting a very interesting parallel to be 
drawn on the, as yet, blank pages of history at no very distant date? 
Somewhere about B.c. 1300 (I am writing without access to my 
books owing to “enemy action”) Rameses III of the XXth Dynasty 
(not to be confused with “ Rameses the Great ” of the XI Xth, familiar 
to all tourists from his innumerable statues, large and small) found 
his Egypt about to be attacked from Lybia on the west and by “the 
peoples of the sea” from the north, vid Syria, in the ancient equiva- 
lent of a “pincers movement.” This Pharaoh was a great soldier, 
and he crushed that attempt at the conquest of his kingdom by first 
utterly routing the Lybians, who had advanced into the western 
Delta, and then, having secured his north-eastern frontier by land 
action, he completely defeated the “peoples of the sea” in the first 
recorded great naval battle, somewhere in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The whole story is told in picture and hieroglyphics on the walls of the 
temple the Conqueror built in Western Thebes in commemoration of 
this victory.—Yours, &c., H. MARTYN SANDERS. 


“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 


S1R,—May I, as a subscriber, put in a plea for the restoration of your 
always excellent Crossword Puzzle, which has disappeared from your 
last issue? 

There must be many subscribers who, like myself, are old and a 
good deal confined to the house, who used to look on the crossword 
as the completion of the pleasure given by The Spectator. If it is a 
question of space, it could be given in a smaller and more concise 
lay-out.—Yours faithfully, R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 


[It was explained on page 415 of our last issue that the crossword 
and one or two other regular features had unfortunately to be omitted 
from that issue owing to special difficulties that had unexpectedly 
arisen. Life is normal again this week.—Ep., The Spectator.] 
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Books of the Day 


Last and Best 


By E. F. Benson. 


Ir is a hundred years (or so) since I reviewed a book ; and the 
Editor of The Spectator, very kindly wishing me to celebrate 
this centenary, has sent me attractive material for the celebra- 
tion. Too attractive, in a sense. In my salad days I was fairly 
good at slating a book, but was dull in praising one, and now am 
likely to be duller still. I pause, wondering, “ Couldn’t I possibly 
slate this one?” Alas, no. I was always honest, even when 
young, and am now too old to turn over a new leaf. With a 
heavy heart I embark on eulogy. 

The book is one that makes me wish I had known the writer 
much better than I did. I knew him for many years, and we 
had many friends in common, but I think we were not personally 
much interested in each other’s doings. I had read Dodo, 
of course, when it burst upon the world, and thought it very 
brilliant—as, indeed, in a rather garish way, it was. And The 
Babe, B.A., was a very bright affair also. But nobody pressed 
me to read the rather more serious novels that followed, year 
after year, though they too were very popular. Two or three of 
them I did read. Very bright they seemed to me, but thin, not 
very real. And now I find that Benson himself, in later years, felt 
as I did about them. “ They lacked,” he says, “ the red corpuscle 

I had often tried to conceal my own lack of emotion in 
situations that were intended to be moving, by daubing them 
over with sentimentality.” He excepts three or four works from 
this candid indictment, “ but,” he says, “I had lost or was fast 
losing any claims to be called a serious novelist,” and the spirit 
moved him to roam away into fresh fields of labour. He does not 
claim to have made in them any important discovery. Neverthe- 
less he made one. He found himself. 

He found also Charlotte Bronté. His book about her (the 
first of his biographical books) was an admirable study of character 
and circumstance. It was what we reviewers call “ penetrat- 
ing.” It was tenderly acute and, with all due deference to the 
foregoing Mrs. Gaskell, inflexibly judicial. In fiction he had been 
hampered by lack of power to create significant men and women 
But here, created already for him, was Charlotte, and here Emily 
and those others ; and his keen intelligence could work freely, at 
ease ; and his innate gift for narrative shone as never before. He 
then strode, briskly, firmly, from Haworth Parsonage to Balmoral, 
where he abode with equally good results: his Victoria rivalled 
his Charlotte. And presently he gave us those two fascinating 
works, As We Were and As We Are, the ripe fruits of 
social experience and observation—the wisdom of a man in love 
with things past, and in charitable touch with present things. 
There was plenty of autobiography mixed in with those musings. 
And now, in Final Edition (the best, I think, of all his books), 
there is no lack of pensive digressions in what is mainly the story 
of Benson’s own life. 

For autobiography there is a huge demand nowadays, and a 
not less huge supply. But many of the autobiographists are, 
alas, gravely handicapped. They have not had interesting lives, 
or haven’t very good memories, or aren't in themselves obviously 
interesting or charming persons, or haven’t a gift for writing. 
Some of them, indeed, have all these handicaps, and so their 
perseverance is al] the more creditable to them. It is not for 
doggedness that Benson can be extolled. He had not had to 
wrestle with any of those awful drawbacks. He had lived in 
the centre of things, he had a keenly discriminating eye, he 
knew intimately many people well worth knowing, he had a 
very clear memory for anything that mattered, anything 
characteristic or illuminating or amusing ; and he could write: 
he had become, in course of time, master of a lucid, concise, 
light, flexible prose that exactly fulfilled his puiposes ; a prose 
abundant in natural felicities; a prose greatly superior to that 
of either of his brothers, who never were able to curb or chasten 
their immense facility. I remember a rather wicked fable told 
to me by a friend of the three. When Arthur lay dying, he still 
wrote continuously. Hugh and Fred had been sent for, Arthur 
was well-pleased to see them, but soon the fountain pen was 
travelling fast across the writing-pad. Hugh and Fred sat down, 
produced their own pads and pens, and resumed their work. 
Presently the nurse approached them, and said, in a low voice, 
“ Your brother’s heart has ceased to beat. But—it is very strange 
—he is still writing.” “Strange? Not at all,” said the 
brothers, and went on writing. As a matter of fact, of course, 
the three were very fond of one another, though none of them 
ever was able to admire the works of the other two. One of 
the most amusing scenes in Final Edition is that in which 
the three sit reading to their mother, one evening, at Tremans, 
caustic burlesques of one another’s works. Each of the parodied 
was rather puzzled than pained, angrier than hurt. But “Oh, 
you clever people,” said Mrs. Benson, “why don’t you all for 
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the future write each other’s books instead of your own? Yoy 
do it so much better.” 

But amidst all the fun that pervades this book, one is conscious 
of a serious, a gallant and even noble character. E. F. Benson 
unlike his respectively zcademic and ccclesiastic brothers, had 
always been a man of the world, a lover cf society, and of various 
sports, and of travel. Twenty years ago he began to have 
symptoms of arthritis. Gradually he was crippled, but in the 
fell process he never lost heart, and he writes of it with complete 
stoicism—and even with blithe wit. Only once does he repine— 
ard then, I am bound to say, without good reason. “The 
presence of him who shuffles along on a stick, and who cannot 
pick it up if he drops it, does not promote gaiety ... He may 
feel, among many faces and the alert movements of acquaintances, 
that he is a tiny speck of tarnish on their silver hours, and wil] 
wonder if they are not suffering him rather than welcoming.” 
The last time I met him was at a luncheon party given not long 
ago by an old friend of ours. Of course one couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for him. But how could one not have delighted in his 
talk, of which the sparkle was as gay, and the point as keen, as 
ever? Max BEERBOHM. 


Life With Mencken 
Happy Days 1880-1892. By H. L. Mencken. 


Mr. MENCKEN has among his many charms an attractive taste for 
pedantry, and if one were to imitate him one might compare this 
latest opus to such classical examples of belles lettres as Du Cété 
de Chez Swann, or David Copperfield—if only to point out how 
unlike them these childhood memories are. Nor is Edmund 
Gosse’s Father and Son of any help at all, for nothing less like 
the intellectual, morbidly religious environment in which Gosse 
grew up, could be easily imagined than the philistine, secular, 
happy, prosperous German-American clan into which Mr, 
Mencken was born sixty years ago. 

A cigar-maker in kindly days when there was enough business 
for all, not hag-ridden by competition or by the necessities of 
“ service,” affected by a pleasant pessimism that the world was 
going to the Devil, in which he did not believe, Mr. Mencken’s 
father is a comic figure drawn with kindly but candid care. The 
elder Mencken, rejoicing in the smart tricks by which he dis- 
banded the cigar-makers’ union, or silently if ruefully admitting 
his son’s superior skill in the management of trotting horses by 
turning the reins of the Mencken outfit over to him when it was in 
danger of being shamefully overtaken, plays a leading part in the 
comedy of the childhood of the Sage of Baltimore. Clarence Day 
in Life With Father created more subtle comedy, for he was a 
more subtle writer than Mr. Mencken is, but he had in his 
father more suitable material than August Mencken provided. No, 
it is H. L. Mencken himself, hating cops, learning the piano 
imperfectly, developing his leg muscles, awakening to the interest, 
at least as much as to the beauty, of the countryside, who holds 
our interest as is right and just. For all his great gifts of knock- 
me-down Weber and Fields’ comedy and his shrewd and humane 
conservatism are displayed here. After reading of his adventures 
in a local German school, one understands and forgives the 
stylistic fault that led the poet to— 

“Sing of Mr. H. L. Mencken 

Who interlards his choice Geddnken, 

With scraps of high school German prose 

To show the world how much he knows.” 
For we learn here that far from being bilingual as is generally 
believed, Mr. Mencken had to acquire a knowledge of his 
ancestral tongue with a sweat and agony that justify a little 
ostentation. 

But if Mr. Mencken is the chief human character of his book, 
he is not its hero. The hero is the good city of Baltimore, of 
which he is the most loyal as well as the most famous son. He 
admits that it had what captious outsiders might call faults. In sum- 
mer its smells, its flies, its diseases were obstreperously obvious 
to all but its own fond citizens. Grass literally grew in its streets, 
but that had many advantages; it diminished the dangers of being 
thrown on to the mossy pavements, for instance. Although Johns 
Hopkins’ University had been founded, it casts no shadows in 
these pages on the livery stables, the saloons (one of which was 
kept by the father of Babe Ruth), the wharves with their rowdy 
Negro stevedores, the Pimlico Road sacred to fast horses, the 
various offences to the moralists who were to be called “ wowsers ” 
that an unreformed and genially corrupt city administration 
allowed to flourish. 

Through the streets and alleys the Mencken boys roved, re- 
serving their admiration not for Gildersleeves or Gilmans, but for 
the old bare-knuckle bruiser, Jake Kilrain, then famous for his 
great battle against “ the strong boy of Boston,” John L. Sullivan. 
And this reviewer who, long afterwards, when both fighters were 
merely shadows of their great names, saw them in Glasgow with 
just as much awe es young Mencken had done, cannot criticise the 
judgement. I know, historically, that I saw John Millington 
Synge too, but that rings no bells in my memory, nor would it 
have done in Mr. Mencken’s. 


(Kegan Paul. 153.) 
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BRITISH PRISONERS OF 
WAR CALLING? 


An Appeal to + SPECTATOR ’° Keaders 


The Prime Minister has recently confirmed in the House 
of Commons that the number of British Prisoners of 
War in Germany represents a large proportion of the 
total British casualty list of 92,000. 


From their prison camps the men send a call to their 
fellow-countrymen NOT TO FORGET THEM. Most of 
the prisoners suffered great strain and privation in the 
days following the battle of France and Flanders, but it 
is the monotony of life “ behind barbed wire ” that the 
men find hardest to bear. It was to meet this need and 
to help “all prisoners and captives” that the British 
Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund was founded 
shortly after the outbreak of war. The work of the 
Fund is two-fold: 


We send books, games, sports equipment, music 
and gramophones to the prison camps, so that 
the men can organise libraries, concerts, team 
games, ete., to keep up their spirits. 


An important branch of our work is to send 

individual parcels to the prisoners. Past experi- 

ence has shown how eagerly men in captivity 

look forward to receiving parcels personally 
addressed to them. We send each Prisoner of War, as 
soon as his name and number reach us, a first “ Capture ” 
parcel, containing the Oxford Little Bible. a set of chess 
and draughts, a novel or “ thriller” and a pack of play- 
ing cards, together with a printed postcard on which 
the men are asked to state their own preferences 
(whether for light or serious reading) for future monthly 
parcels. A careful record is kept to avoid duplication 
and in this way the men have the advantage of a first 
class circulating library combined with a “ personal 
touch ” which serves as a link with home. 


An Appeal 


In this constructive work of remembrance ALL can 
share—helping men who have lost their liberty in our 
service to a tolerable existence during their enforced 


exile from home. Our work depends entirely on 
voluntary subscriptions, and the great increase in the 
number of prisoners has imposed a severe strain 


upon the Fund. We earnestly appeal to readers of THE 
SPECTATOR to respond as generously as possible to this 
appeal, so that no prisoner need be overlooked or 


forgotten. Please complete and return the form below to 


Sir HUGH WALPOLE, Chairman, or 
Miss CHRISTINE KNOWLES, Founder and Director. 





Will YOU ad 
L adopt a 
e 

Prisoner ; 

/ * 
Will you help by “ adopt'ag” one or more of our men 
who are Prisoners of War in Germany? For 5/- a 
month the Fund will keep him supplied with regular 
parcels of books and games of his own choice, individ- 
ually addressed, in your name. £1 a month will “adopt” 
four prisoners. Readers of THe Srectaror will not need 


to be told what such parcels mean to men in captivity! 


Clergy, Headmasters, P.M.C.’s, Heads of Business Houses and others in 


a position to do so will greatly assist by opening a 


subscription 


list or earmarking the proceeds of a collection or function for the Fund. 


IMPORTANT 
NOTE 


If you are interested in a 
particular prisoner, please attach 
to this form a sheet of paper giv- 
ing his name, camp number and 
other details. If desired, parcels 


will then be sent in your name. 
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To Sir HUGH WALPOLE, Chairman and 


the British Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund. 


Address coccvcsoccoesoos sess erccceccoccooscscoseccoooos coscccoscoes eececccecesecesessanevocencoossoosoooeseess 


DONATION 





Miss CHRISTINE KNOWLES, (A 


Founder and Director. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS | 


AND GAMES FUND, | 
576, Carrington House, London, W.1. 


[I enclose £ as a donation to 
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Mr. Mencken dates his discovery of the intoxicating power of 
letters from the reading of Huckleberry Finn. Happy Days is 
not to be compared with the greatest of books about a boy, the 
greatest glory of American literature, but it has in it some of 
the golden liquor that overflows from Huckleberry Finn. 

D. W. Broan. 


“ 
Close-Ups of Sculpture 
The Sculptures of Michelangelo. (Allen and Unwin. 
Roman Portraits. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


10s. 6d.) 


THESE are the two latest additions to the Phaidon Series: as 
usual, very good value. Each has about 150 illustrations, most 
of them full-page and all of them from expert photographs. 
Both are tactfully edited, with very little introductory matter, 
and that to the point. But the Michelangelo was an unwise 
choice. Detail follows splendid detail in tireless procession, 
until the eye stonewalls these areas of carefully-disposed light 
and shade presented in this seductive gravure. The photographs 
attempt to dissect a giant. To keep any sense of scale at all 
you must refer, first, to one of the details, next to the full-length 
view of the sculpture on a previous page and then to the note 
of its dimensions, in inches, in the introductory text. After 
this, turn back to the detail, and if you are not absorbed in the 
unnatural drama of it for its own sake you will get a faint 
conception of a cubic foot or so of a Michelangelo sculpture, 
and a faint conception that Michelangelo was a great man. But 
when it is all finished it is like a lovely collection of programme 
notes on a super-classical symphony. The book will, as the 
saying is, give pleasure to thousands. But much of the pleasure 
will be of the kind derived from a performance of the “ Art 
of Fugue” by the town band—pleasure at hearing a noise that 
you know is by a genius. One Alinari photograph of “ David ” 
in a passe-partout frame over the mantelpiece would give me 
more fun. 

Roman Portraits is far better, because it has the virtue of 
any gallery of portraits, and the subjects of these are a wonderful 
collection. It was a good idea to put them together: the 
originals are scattered in Germany, France, England and Italy. 
The tortured features of horrifying “ Immolators ” and obscene- 
looking “Unknown Men” alternate with the symmetrical 
full-faces of some of the female portraits, personifying pride, 





Wxecutors 


When choosing an Executor or Trustee 
there is much to be said for the individual, 
but able though he may be, the corporate 
body has many advantages, the principal 
of which is that it cannot die before carry- 
ing out the terms of the Will. 

In undertaking such duties, the West- 
minster Bank can offer permanence, acces- 
sibility, and business knowledge; there is 


no possibility of loss to the estate by fraud 


or investment in unauthorized securities, 
the family solicitor is usually employed, 
and trusts are administered with fairness, 
integrity, and sympathy. 

A BOOKLET giving conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained at any branch of 


T " wry vr " T r 
WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
whose TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT has a temporary head- 
quarters at PRIORY MANSIONS, BATH RD., BOURNEMOUTH 
but new business proposals and matters of urgency may still be 
discussed at 53 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
Trustee Offices also in 


BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND PICCADILLY 
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authority and abandon. Virtue is not entirely absent, but x 
did not interest these artists much. They are not dead types, 
Here are cunningly simplified portraits of people one meets in 
main streets and back streets today, men who work jn 
the fields and factories, and dictators who sit in armoured trains 
—better than Low. There is merit in every one of these sculp- 
tures, and genius in most of them. The photographs are as 
good as could be; simple and not over-dramatic. 
Joun Piper. 


Regional England 


England is a Village. By C. Henry Warren. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 7s. 6d.) 

We Like the Country. By Anthony Armstrong. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

England Without End. By John R. Allan. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

Lancashire Folks. By Dora M. Broome. (Allen and Unwin. §3s.) 


None of these books is another England’s Green and Pleasant 
Land. Perhaps the time is not right, though clearly it ought 
to be, for someone who knows the country to restate the terms 
of Robertson-Scott’s highly salutary attack on the wrongs, the 
bigotry and the muddle of English rural life. The preserva- 
tionists, of whom Mr. C. Henry Warren is a fair example, are 
still with us. Whether it means progress or decay, Mr. Warren 
apparently hates change, and in England is a Village, a pleasant 
series of notes on life in an East Anglian village, the good fight 
is fought all over again: the fight for the muddled and the 
picturesque, the pretty but insanitary cottage, the dying craft, 
the Squire, the Church, the village pump, the oil-lamp, for the 
old and hearty, for honest country toil ; the fight against council 
houses, the mechanised farm, an enlightened agricultural policy, 
tap-water, electric light, central schools, against “hygiene (that) 
is no wise substitute, in the long run, for hours spent in the 
open air.” Out of the kind of English village he describes 
Mr. Warren rather proudly hopes that, after the war, “our 
phoenix strength shall rise.” He neglects to state, except in airy 
phrases, exactly how this resurrection is to come about. He 
deplores the decay of English husbandry ; yet his book contains 
no recipe for the reconstruction, economic or otherwise, of its 
ruined fabric. He shakes his head at the drift of workers from 
countryside to town, but is silent on the question of causes and 
solutions. He is very good at such sweeping general pronounce- 
ments as “I suppose we must make up our minds to accept a 
future in which the villagers will all speak the same standardised 
speech and in which the land is farmed by men trained in town 
laboratories,” which is the kind of tear-shedding prophecy made 
again and again in the last twenty-five years and still, for obvious 
reasons, not fulfilled. He sees country life indeed as a pleasant 
muddle ; he apparently prefers it that way and apparently wants 
to keep it that way: which is all very well for him, but whether 
the industry employing the largest number of workers in the 
country will derive much comfort from it is another matter. 

Mr. Armstrong makes no mistake about phoenixes. He wants 
the best of two worlds. He likes the country, and I gather that 
he also likes London ; he likes peace and quiet, but he is sensible 
enough to prefer, as Tchehov did, a decent lavatory, hot water, 
electric light, central heating. Like thousands of others, he 
took a cottage in Sussex, converted it, enlarged it, blessed it 
with civilised comforts, made a garden, and generally had 4a 
lot of fun. Not fancying himself, quite wisely, as a rural 
reformer, he puts down his impressions of house, garden, green- 
house, lilies, kittens, and leaves it at that. The result is 4 
gossipy, friendly book which is not meant to be anything else 
and of which the unashamed moral is that country life is the 
finest life in the world if only you don’t have to live perpetually 
on the margarine line. 

Mr. Allan, armed with £30 in English currency, descends 
on us from across the Border: a Scot seeing England as “ fertile, 
a damp, lush country of woods and meadows . . . rich for 
centuries in wool and corn”; the English as “intervening in 
other people’s quarrels to their own advantage,” as having “ the 
easy mind which at its best makes the English so delightful a 
people and at the worst makes them so intolerable.” Under 
the impression that “in England, it seems to me, you can do 
almost anything you like, provided you do it discreetly and 
do not try to change the order of society by force,” he does a 
tour including Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
London, the Royal Show, Dorset, the West. He notes Boston 
as being, quite rightly, “one of the pleasantest small towns in 
England ” ; he is struck dumb, as I confess to being myself, by 
the nobility of the Royal Crescent at Bath; he is enthusiastic 
about Dartington Hall and, unlike Mr. Warren, bases his hopes 
of rural regeneration on the proposition that “country life can 
imply the most civilised standards of work and creation.” Like 
most of us, he wonders if England can survive ; like any person 
of intelligence he asks himself, as Mr. E. M. Forster does, what 
of it is worth survival. He notes that “the Baldwins and 
Chamberlains and Horace Wilsons are not the whole of England ; 
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HOUSE in ENGLAND 
Harry Price 


10 Years’ Investigation of Borley Rectory. 

A wonderful antidote to a night of Blitzkrieg. 
—D. Telegraph. 
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nor are Piccadilly Circus and Blackpool the crown of its 
civilisation,” and looks forward to “a world where human life 
is of more importance than prosperity or profit.” The book 
derives from such moments of prejudice and dissatisfaction a 
lively temper; it is caustic, witty, charming and tolerant. It 
arouses the interesting thought that, with invasions so popular, 
one from North of the Tweed might do us no harm at all. 
Finally, if Mr. Warren seriously believes that we are about 
to enter on an age of standardised speech, he should take up 
Lancashire Folks. The greatest standardisers of the day, the 
Nazis, might waver before the prospect of trying to induce Mr. 
Warren’s East Anglian labourers to talk the precise dialect 
spoken by the blunt, homely, kindly folk of Mrs. Broome’s 
stories. These vigorous, pungent, humorous little sketches, so 
reminiscent of those of Mr. T. Thompson who _ introduces 
them, are a tiny but admirably authentic contribution to the 
regional literature in which we are so poor. H. E. Bares. 


The Human Middle Ages 


By G. G. Coulton. 8s. 6d.) 


How pleasant it is to turn away from the present, if only for 
a moment, to consider with Dr. Coulton the not very pressing 
subject of mediaeval Latin. It might seem rather dry consola- 
tion—like offering someone who asked for bread a few bits of 
variegated stained glass. But not so—Dr. Coulton sees to that: 
he has the art of holding our interest even where—and it is a 
stern test—he repeats himself. Something of that is due no 
doubt to his general stance, as (I believe) the Americans say. 
He has the habit of asking questions which it does not seem 
to have occurred to others to ask (at any rate so insistently), and 
which when put turn out to have very illuminating, common- 
answers. 

In this book, for example, he asks what were the facts about 
the clerical speaking and writing of Latin in the Middle Ages. 
He has certainly cleared my mind on the subject: I had hardly 
given it a thought before, but assumed, like most people, I 
suppose, a much wider knowledge of Latin among the clergy 
than turns out to have been the case. Dr. Coulton says: “ The 
Church, in imposing upon Western Europe one single learned 
language, had as difficult a task as to impose clerical celibacy 
or to check clerical capitalism and luxury. The old Adam often 
proved unconquerable.” Of course, when one comes to think 
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of it, it is only common sense: the number of people who were 
as fluent in Latin as in their own mother-tongue would be 
comparatively few, even in the Middle Ages. What one haq 
hardly realised was the abysmal ignorance of the great bulk of 
the clergy, or at most the very elementary character of their 
knowledge of Latin. Nor is it surprising: when one thinks of 
these very ordinary folk, the wonder is that they ever know 
anything at all. No doubt it was due to the endless labour 
of the intelligent, the pressure of Popes and Councils ang 
bishops, of the ecclesiastical machine with its schools and univer. 
sities, its fulminations and disciplinary measures: far more 
wonderful that this ceaseless effort should be made. Dr. Coulton 
illustrates it, and proves his point with a wealth of examples 
(rather too many, in fact) not only from mediaeval literature, byt 
bishops’ registers, monastic chronicles and chartularies. Nothing 
escapes that vigilant eye, those relentless scissors: he has even 
got, alongside the statutes of great Councils, our poor littl 
Tywardreath, an obscure Cornish priory next door to me. 

This little book is a postscript to tHe great body of Dr 
Coulton’s work, springing from his view of the Middle Ages, 
that “past injustices have given place in our generation, here 
and there, to reactions which exaggerate almost equally in the 
favourable direction.” He may be said to have won his battle 
against the Merry Middle Ages school of the blithe boys, Belloc 
and Chesterton. So much so that he can afford to be gracious 
and regard their reaction as “ generous and healthy in the main.” 
It is amusing to have to correct Dr. Coulton in a Protestant 
sense, when he accepts Leach’s view that the “schools which 
Edward VI refounded were few indeed compared to 
those which he destroyed: about thirty to four hundred.” That 
I am sure, from my knowledge of the Edwardian Schools Roll 
for Cornwall, does the Edwardian government a great injustice: 
no reason to suppose that what they did for one county they 
withheld from others. 

Dr. Coulton’s last section consists of a 
from mediaeval Latin authors with translation alongside. A 
delightful way of getting the hang of mediaeval Latin; for, as 
might be expected from the editor, they reveal the Middle Ages 
at their most human and life-like. A. L. Rowse. 


Mr. Wodehouse Carries On 
By P. G. Wodehouse. 6d. 


selection of passages 


Quick Service. Jenkins S. 


In the closing stages of this absurd but engaging frolic 
Mr. Wodehouse’s hero makes a remark which will startle even 
the finest judges of the surprising simile. Confronted by the 
heroine’s ignorance of a critical phase in the manoeuvre to bring 
J. B. Duff, the Ham Mogul, to heel, the sparkish young gentle- 
man observes that “it was like finding someone who had never 
heard of the Great War.” It would be ingenious, though false, 
to assume that the conflict in question was the German invasion 
which was the subject of that litthe-known and prophetic work 
—The Swoop, or How Clarence Saved. England—written by 
Mr. Wodehouse some thirty years ago. It is conceivable that 
Mr. Wodehouse’s heroes would know about that fantastic in- 
vasion, which anticipates, with unpremeditated but bitter irony, 
the real German invasion by which their creator has now, alas, 
been engulfed ; but of the Great War, as the world knew it and 
remembers it, not one of them, with the possible exception of the 
Indiscreet Archie, has ever been known to say a thing. The 
drums and tramplings of first one great war, and now of an even 
greater one, have passed them blissfully by. The hilarious routine 
of this earthly paradise of fools continues unchanged, year after 
year, in London, in Worcestershire, in Shropshire, or, for a 
change as in this latest chronicle, in Sussex. It is a retreat that 
many people will find more than ever welcome at the present 
time. 

Quick Service is not what a Bertie Wooster would call a null 
pareil or hors secundus Wodehouse—these distinctions are 
reserved for instalments of the Jeeves and Blandings sagas—but 
it ranks very high among the master’s occasional pieces. The 
plot, as usual, is a variation on a familiar theme. A number of 
interested parties, working independently of one another, and 
each deeply engaged in attempts to make love or money or both, 
find themselves under an obligation to pinch a picture from 3 
Sussex mansion. Its cash value, judged by the standards of black- 
mail rather than by those of Art Prices Current, is high—sufl- 
cient, at least, to enable an ex-pugilist, with ears like the handles 
of a Greek vase, who has failed to make the grade as a gentleman, 
to return to the Barbary Coast; to endow a quarter of a gym- 
nasium for growing girls ; to promote the sales of “ Paramount 
Hams”; to reinstate the hero at an increased salary; and, in- 
directly, to secure the happiness of two pairs of lovers—three, if 
the happiness of Chibnall, the butler, and Miss Pym, is con- 
sidered. Granted the necessity, as paramount as any ham, for 
making away with the portrait, it is simply a matter of which of 
the conspirators gets his knife into the canvas first. It is not, 
of course, a simple matter at all. A false moustache, like a false 
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step, can put an amateur thief into a very ticklish position, and 
Mr. Wodehouse is an old and very crafty hand at creating sticky 
situations. The adroitness of his “ imbroglios ” goes without say- 
ing. What must not be allowed to pass without comment, how- 
ever, is the sparkling verbal wit that flashes from page to page of 
this story. Mr. Wodehouse’s wit does not always keep pace with 
his stratagems. In this short novel they are excellently matched 
and most skilfuily and grotesquely harnessed together 
JOHN HAYWARD. 


FICTION 


Babes in the Darkling Wood. By H. G. Wells. 


burg. 9s. 6d 


Secker & War- 
Lighter Than Day. By Desmond Hawkins. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Basilissa. By John M.-sefield. (Heinemznn. 8s. 


Late in the day and unnecessarily Mr. Wells defends the novel 
of ideas—his novel of ideas. But the formula he has evolved 
whereby to harness his great novelistic powers to the service 
of his mania for pedagogy has long ago been accepted with 
resignation by English readers, and if his explanat:on of it in the 
intreduction to Babes in the Darkling Wood tells us little that 
the works of twenty years have not sufficiently manifested, it 1s 
nevertheless an unexceptionable exposition of a legitzmate appli- 
cation of the novel form. 

Leg timate, but disappointing. Mr. Wells says truly that “to 


all really intelligent peop!e the most interesting things in the 


world [are] the problems of human life and behaviour as we 
find them incarnate in persons.” There speaks the novelist, but 
the pedagogue in Mr. Wel!s makes it difficult for him to pursue 
his novelistic interest purely ; for he has information to impart 
and debating points to win, and therefore he has no time for 
“the problems of human life and behaviour as we find them 
incarnate ’—only the poor novelist, with no axe to grind, can 
attempt analysis under that definition. Mr. Wells has to be 
not merely selective like every novelist, but as manipulative as a 
schoolteacher rigging up his class for inspection day. Thus in 
the early pages of this new book a clergyman is introduced to 
Gemini Twain and Stella Kentlake, the brilliant “ youngster ” 
and how one regrets Mr. Wells’s sentimental surrender again 
and again to that appalling word!—so that they may suffici- 
ently expose their “ shameless” atheism and all that goes with 
it. Well, this clergyman has to put up a few defences that are 
worth Gemini’s knocking down—so every now and then, the 
better to help Gemini, he is allowed to argue with some intelli- 
gence, and with feeling, burt apart from these moments, necessary 
to the staging of the prize boy, he is Mr. Wells’s efhigy for a 
believer in the Christian God—dry, absurd, marked, nervous, 
conventional. The great novelist, H. G. Wells, couid, in his 
spacious days of pure creation, have made a living person of 


the vicar without the expenditure of more than an iota of 
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imaginative energy ; the pedagogue, H. G. Wells, can hardly be 
bothered to see the existence of such a museum fossil; so the 
writer who is both of these peop‘e, and fully neither, makes an 
unsatisfactory compromise. 

This novel, besides being many other things, is mainly, through 
the physical and psychological adventures of its hero, a show- 
down of psycho-analysis and a salute to psycho-synthesis. But 
Mr. Wells’s advecacy of the building-up, for perfection and 
understanding, of human personality, unfortunately makes him 
touchy and bigoted befere any of the old terms which have 
too long, he thinks, stressed duality in man. He will have no 
truck with the jargon of “ body and spirit,” no patience with the 
psyche any more. Man is one thing, and indivisible, and we are 
henceforward to say nothing which suggests his taking apart, or 
analysis. A point of view as foolish, maybe, as if an aeroplane 
engineer, his mind set on the ultimate co-ordinated function of 
his machine, were to refuse examination or understanding of its 
compenents. However, there is much to be said for any bridge 
whicn leads the too-bright away from the worse puddles of self- 
analysis—and indeed this book, exasperating, limiting and 
narrowly dogmatic, is also very stimulating, and slashed inevit- 
ably with the warmth and light of a great novelist’s vitality, 
And in its straighter narrative passages—as in the recalled horrors 
of Po!and and Fin!and—the writing is noble and powerful. Cer- 
tain characters are excellently done—the maddening and brilliant 
Uncle Robert, for instance. And the bio-psychological pedantry 
of the talk is as Wellsian, and often as amusing, as ever. This 
great author can afford to parody himself. We may be made 
furious or weary many times by passages of this book; we may 
wonder despairingly what Mr. Wells really means by “ ideas” 
—are they things you scatter in leaflets?p—and we may groan 
over an “attempt to produce a literature that would be edu- 
cational for the mass of the people,” but we close this new book 
conceding gladly that it is the work ef a man who loves life 
and nis fellow-men, and whose gifts to both are generous and 
durab!e. 

Lighter Than Day is warmer stuff. Mr. Hawkins has a very 
personal talent of the kind that lands up very often in porten- 
tousness, in bogusness. But he has talent, and he is very pain- 
fuily persuasive in certain of the later passages in this book, 
wherein he examines the unhappy passion of the self-conscious 
boy, Clive, for the somewhat too perfect and enigmatic young 
woman, Benita. But earlier parts of the book, certain conversa- 
tions of Clive and his brother Nick, or of both with the two girls, 
Jackie and Benita, ring almost absurdly, and I did not care for the 
tiresome ending of the story. Mr. Hawkins does minor 
characters well, and thereby reveals a power of bitter 
naturalism which will serve him better in the long run, I 
believe, then will the preciosity with which he works on his 
central subject here. 

Basilissa is the Poet Laureate’s reconstruction of three adven- 
tures, in Antioch and Byzantium, of the actress Theodora, who 
became wife of Justinian and Roman Empress. It is readable, 
informative and graceful, and should prove interesting to a large 
public. 


KATE O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Comments and Characters. By John Buchan. 
Forbes Gray. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 





Edited by W. 


RATHER over thirty years ago John Buchan had general editorial 
charge for two years of a penny literary journal called The 
Scoitish Review. Mr. Forbes Gray was associated with the 
paper, which indeed figures more largely in his introduction to 
this volume than Buchan himself. ‘lhe book consists of reprints 
of leading and other articles by Buchan in The Scottish Review. 
How far the resurrection of brief and essentially fugitive com- 
ments serves a useful purpose is a little doubtful. Buchan 
himself, indeed, would have had no doubt on the subject at all. 
At the same time, hardly anything that flowed from that 
talented pen is devoid of value, and some of the sketches included 
here have permanent worth, notably the collection on “ A Group 
of Scotsmen,” and among these that on Archbishop Lang, 
written on the occasion of Dr. Lang’s elevation to the See not 
of Canterbury but of York. 


Battle : The Life Story of Winston Churchill. 
Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 


By Hugh Martin. 


TuIs energetic, rather breathless, account of the Prime Minister’s 
life is written by a journalist with claims to attention. “I was 
at the Sidney Street ‘ siege’ in 1911; on the fringe of the Antwerp 
enterprise in 1914; a spectator of the Dardanelles tragedy in 
1915 ; in personal contact with the Irish Treatv settlement in 1921 
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at Constantinople during the 
final stage of the Chanak episode towards the close of the follow- 


and the Irish civil war in 1922; 
ing year ; and I watched from the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons the opening of all five Churchill Budgets, in 1925 to 
1929.” Any biographer of Mr. Churchill is handicapped, of 
course, by the fact that Mr. Churchill himself has already written 


so admirably on the same theme. 


A History of the Unite. staves. By Cecil Chesterton. (Everyman’s 
Library. 2s. 6d. 

Ceci. CHESTERTON’S vigorous, opinionated and _ inaccurate 

history of the United States is a valuable addition to the 


Everyman Library now that Professor D. W. Brogan has added 
introduction and has corrected in the main 
the text. Itis not a “cheap” book, and it is 
not a dry book. Professor Brogan writes with 
justice: “A more learned man would have written a_ better 
book if he could have written as well out of his learning as 
Cecil Chesterton did out of his comparative ignorance. But 
learned men who write as well as Cecil Chesterton did are rare, 
and that is the justification for reprinting a book with so many 
faults—faults far more than compensated for by a few funda- 
mental virtues.” 


a long footnotes 


errors in 
certainly 


The Skys the Limit. Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d. 

THOUGH the early part of this useful littke volume might perhaps 
be criticised as depending unduly on paste and scissors, the 
book should be welcome to anyone who wants to get in small 
compass a picture of the Royal Air Force as it is and as it has 
grown from next to nothing in the last half-dozen years. With 
enough technicalities for accuracy and not enough to mystify the 
layman, Mr. Spaight distinguishes the various commands— 
Fighter, Bomber, Coastal, Fleet Air Arm—and their functions 
and the various types of machine employed for different purposes. 
The book is admirably illustrated, and can be strongly recom- 
mended as a brief and lucid description of the great force on 
which the safety of these islands so largely depends. 


By J. M. Spaight. 


Twice the Clock Round. By George Sava. 
8s. 6d.) 
Wiru the growth of literary ambition among medical men, the 
position of a patient becomes more than ever precarious: 
he is in danger of being a subject in more senses than one. 
Mr. Sava’s talents as a writer are of a certain flamboyance: “ Let 
me cut deep into the body of man and cut away Pain, I prayed. 
And a part of that prayer was answered.” Whether this means 
that he cut away pain without cutting deep, or cut deep without 
cutting away pain, remains a mystery all through this highly- 
coloured record of Caesarean operations, blood transfusions and 
little problems of the pylorus. 


Faber and Faber. 


English Ways. By Jack Hilton. (Cape. 10s. 6d 

SuHort.y before the outbreak of war Mr. Hilton, accompanied by 
his wife, set out from his Lancashire home and walked to the 
south. Pushing their essential luggage in a pram, the Hiltons 
reached Epsom for the Derby, went as far westward as Bristol, 
and then returned home for Mr. Hilton to make this record of 
their journey. The author speaks as a working-man, with a keen 
and practical interest in wages, housing and conditions of employ- 
ment. English Ways is thus the antithesis of the usual travelogue. 
Where the conventional literary tourist keeps his eyes on the 
facade, Mr. Hilton gives us, as it were, a back-door view. On 
such a tour he is an excellent companion, outspoken without being 
either intemperate or doctrinaire, relieved at the passing of bad 
factory conditions, but also disturbed by the lifeless monotony of 
highly organised mass-production. English Ways is the sincere 
and authentic voice of the man in the factory coming up for air 
and surveying his native land with shrewd affection. 

Polish Profile. By Virgilia Sapicha. (Heinemann. os. 6d 

Polish Profile is the story of a young woman from Manhattan 
who married a Polish nobleman, lived for some six years in 
Poland, and escaped from that country last year one jump ahead 
of the German bombs. It is an honest and well-written book, 
which gives an admirable picture of the society which the 
bombs destroyed. Princess Paul Sapicha was dismayed by the 
wildness of her husband’s country, disgusted by the ignorance 
and roguery of the peasantry and appalled by their poverty, 
entertained by the inflexible social discipline of the aristocracy, 
baffled by the narrow piety of her husband’s family, and dumb- 
founded by the lackadaisical inefficiency of Polish business 
methods. She makes it clear that she realised that the structure 
of Polish society was both economically and socially unsound; 
yet the country, which housed an individual and potentially 
fertile life, obviously attracted her more than it dismayed her. 
The Polish mind ilways been something of a problem to 
Western Europe; attractive and well-constructed book 


has 
this 


satisfactorily explains many of its characteristics. 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 
The Banks In War 


Record Deposits—Sharp Rise in Investments Anj 
Bilis—Why Advances Have Fallen 


IT is a commonplace that war conditions bring a rise in bank 
deposits. That was demonstrated in the 1914-18 war, and Is 
being proved again now. As the Government disburses jp. 
creasing amounts to those engaged in production, so the stream 
of payments which determines the level of banking deposits js 
swollen. That this familiar process has been in operation since 
September, 1939, will be apparent from the following picture 
of banking movements during the first twelve months of 
wat .-— 
Sept. 1940 


£ millions Change 
Deposits... eee wwe eee 2,596.7 318.6 
Cash o 398.6 44.§ 
Bills ... 401.3 165.1 
Investments 697.1 94.2 
Advances dies 936.8 74.1 
Treasury Receipts Q1.5 91.5 


Even by the end of December, 
Government expenditure for war purposes were reflected in 
a steadily increasing volume of deposits. By the end of June 
of this year the deposit total was about 10 per cent above 
the pre-war level. How rapid has been the increase in the 
past three months may be judged from the fact that the present 
total of nearly £2,€00 millions represents a rise for the first 
year of war of over 15 per cent. As the country’s war effort 
has quickened, so has the expansion in bank deposits. Already, 
previous records have been left behind, and there can be little 
doubt that a further substantial increase is in prospect. 


1939, the effects of rising 


STRONG CASH POSITION. 

As the table shows, the banks have used a fair portion of 
their larger deposit resources in fortifying their cash holdings. 
Thus, in spite of the rise in deposit liabilities, the average 
cash ratios of the banks have been maintained, an appropriate 
precaution in uncertain times. In the early days of the war 
cash holdings were increased sharply as a normal expression of 
banking policy, but later there was a partial move away from 
this position as war tension itself relaxed. 

Today, the high level at which bank cash is being maintained 
reflects the preparations made to ensure that an adequate supply 
of currency is available throughout the country. Fortunately, 
events have not yet resulted in any widespread withdrawals of 
money by the public, whose confidence in the banking system, 
built on years of experience, is unmshaken. There has even 
been evidence in recent weeks of a steady reflow of currency 
from the pockets of the people to the branches of the banks 
as those who were carrying notes against emergencies have 
come to realise the risks of holding large sums in bombable 
premises. This movement ts reflected in a drop of some 
£20,000,000 in the Bank of England’s active note circulation 
trom the peak figure of just under {614,000,000 reached in 
August. 

SHORT-TERM FINANCING. 

Nobody will criticise the banks for ensuring their liquid 
position in difficult times, especially when it is seen that in 
spite of the reinforcement of cash holdings, large additions 
have been made to bill portfolios and investments. So far the 
banks have made their main contribution to the financing of 
the war by taking up additional Treasury Bills. At just over 
{401,000,000 the aggregate bill holdings of the London clearing 
banks have risen by about 6§ per cent. since September, 1939. 
For the banks three months’ Treasury bills represent an attrac- 
tive self-liquidating short-term investment, always provided, of 
course, that the nation’s finances are kept in a healthy state. 
From the Government standpoint the issue of three months 
bills at a little over I per cent. per annum is economical 
borrowing. 

In recent months, however, the Treasury has adopted another 
supplementary method of short-term financing, namely, the ac- 
ceptance from the banks of six months’ deposits. Each Friday 
the banks are informed of the Government’s requirements for 
the following week, and latterly as much as £30,000,000 a week 
has been called for. In consequence, while the banks’ state- 
ments for September showed outstanding Treasury Receipts of 
£91,500,000, the total, including deposits from the Scottish 
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MERCANTILE | 
BANK of INDIA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Authorised Capital £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and 

Undivided Profits £1,254,639 | 





Branches and Agencies in: 

INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, MALAYA, | 

THAILAND (SIAM), CHINA, and MAURITIUS 
and 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED | 





Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


__i 


J. B. CRICHTON, Chief Manager. 








THE 


STANDARD BANK 
_ OF SOUTH AFRICA LiMiTED 


Africa and to 
Rhodesia, 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South 
the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegraphic Address: Africorum, London 


LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELLERS’ 
CHEQUES ISSUED 


THE CLOSEST TOUCH WITH TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IS’ MAIN- 
TAINED, WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
COMMERCIAL AND CREDIT INTELLI- 
GENCI THIS SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 
TO EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND OTHERS 
WISHING TO DEVELOP TRADE WITH 
SOUTH, EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA, 


THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, SOUTH WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND 
NORTHERN RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE 
EAST AFRICA. 


BRANCHES 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





























THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND 


undermentioned 
Bills of Exchange 
collection, Letters 


Drafts issued on the 

Agencies and Branches, 

bought and received for 

of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued, 

and description of Banking business 
transacted. 


every 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 
Executorships. 


Agencies and Branches : 


Alor Star (Malay States), Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, 
Bombay, Caleutta (two offices), Calicut, Canton, Cawnpore, 
Cebu, Colombo, Delhi, Uaiphong, Hankow, Harbin 
Hongkong, Lloilo, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala 
Lumpur, Kuching, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, 
Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, Seremban, 


Shanghai, Singapore, 
laiping (F.M.S.), 


Sitiawan (F.M.S.), Sourabaya, 

Tientsin, Tongkah (Bhuket), Tsingtao, 
Yokohama. 

E.C.2. 

E.C.3. 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 


London ( 117/122 LEADENHALL STREET, 
Branches | 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 








Braneh: 52 MOSLEY STREET. 


Manchester 

















BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
UGANDA 


THE UNION OF 
KENYA TANGANYIKA 
NY ASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


GIBRALTAR MALTA CYPRUS 
EGYPT SUDAN PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
LONDON LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 


| NEW YORK (Agency) 
HEAD OFFICE : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


Montreal and Toronto 
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ROYAL RANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorperated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Head Office :— 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Branches throughout Scotland. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 | Burlington Gardens, W.1 
64 New Bond Street, W.1 


Complete Banking Facilities 





Associated Banks: 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 


GLYN MILLS & CoO. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 



































Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Sd 


32 Lombard Street E.C.3 
Bush House W.C.2 


27 Cotton Exchange Buildings Liverpool 


HEAD OFFICE 
140 BROADWAY » NEW YORK 


Total Resources exceed 
$2,500,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York U.S.A. 

















WILLS & TRUSTS 


In the present wartime emergency difficulty 
may be experienced in selecting a suitable 
Executor or Trustee. 


This difficulty can be solved by appointing 
a corporate body having the status of a 
Trust Corporation. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


is a Trust Corporation and as 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


offers efficient service with security and 

continuity of management throughout the 

Trust. The fees are moderate ; probably less 

than the legacy you would bequeath to a 
private Executor. 


Enquiries welcomed at any Branch of the Bank. 


Total Assets, £130,000,000 





London District Head Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Head Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


600 BRANCHES 
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THE 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The 
liability of members is limited to the extent and in 
manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of 
the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL $50,000,000 
ISSUED & FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS— 
STERLING - me £6,500,000 
HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS 


$20,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 

9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C3 
BRANCHES & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 
INDIA AND THE FAR EAST, &e. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAT BANK 
(TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, incorporated in 
England and an afliliate of the Hongkong and Shanghai 


Banking Corporation, is prepared to act as Executor and 
Trustee in approved cases. 


a Company 


Full particulars may be had on application. 
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banks, is now well over £200,000,000. One effect of this 
form of borrowing, which costs the Government only 1 per 
cent, per annum, has naturally been to slow down the expan- 
sion of the Treasury Bill issue, which until July was rising 
rapidly mainly through the sale of “tap” bills directly to 
the banks 

All methods of short-term borrowing need careful watching, 
and the mere shifting of the strain from three months’ bills 
to six months’ deposits must not be mistaken for a reduction 
of the strain. Just what figure of Treasury receipts the authori- 
ties have in mind as a maximum has not been disclosed, but 
in Lombard Street it 1s hoped that the total outstanding will 
not be allowed to rise much above £250,000,000. 


War Bonp PuRCHASES. 

By comparison with the 65 per cent. increase in the banks’ 
bill holdings, flanked by the substantial amounts now lent on 
six months’ deposits, the rise of £94,200,000, or less than 
10 per cent., in investments looks small. Logically, however, 
all these three methods of helping the financing of war should 
be considered together. In so far as the banks employ their 
deposit resources in Treasury Bills and Treasury Receipts they 
are less in a position to add to their holdings of gilt-edged 
stocks. 

Viewed in this light the rise in investments looks very 
impressive. It is even more so if account be taken of the fact 
that the aggregate holdings of nearly £700,000,000 are about 
28 per cent. of the deposits. Before the war the banks’ invest- 
ment hoidings were unusually large. They are now at record 
levels. For the most part they consist of short-dated stocks, 
and in recent months fresh purchases have been concentrated 
on the 23 per cent. National War Bonds. 


ADVANCES REPAID 


No war-time change in banking figures has caused greater 
surprise than the sharp contraction in advances. When war 
broke out the view widely held in Lombard Street was that 
bank loans would rise, or at least be maintained, as the nation’s 
wer production increased. So far, this expectation has been 
falsified by events. 

It can be said at once that the fall in advances has not been 
brought about to any appreciable extent by any calling in by 
the banks themselves. Inevitably, customers have been dis- 
couraged whenever they have sought fresh loans for non- 
essential purposes, and have been encouraged to clear off 
speculative loans, which are obviously undesirable in time of 
war. Bankers have adopted this sort of policy in their own 
interests—from the standpoint of security, but not of imme- 
diate profit-earning—and in the interests of the country. 

Cutting down of non-essential loans, together with a reduc- 
tion in advances on commodities, is probably responsible for a 
very substantial proportion of the fall which has taken place. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether this downward movement 
will proceed much further. Repayments have already run 
into large figures, and one would expect that rising production 
would soon begin to exercise a powerful counteracting influ- 
ence. If and when it does, the banks’ powers to take up addi- 
tional Treasury Bills, Treasury Receipts and gilt-edged invest- 
ments will be curtailed unless the total of deposits is raised. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND PROSPECT. 

What is the outlook for bank shareholders? To judge from 
the half-yearly dividends announced in July, the prospects are 
not at all discouraging. Interim dividends were maintained, 
and there seems to be a fair chance that the total payments for 
1940 will be held at the 1939 level. In view of the sharp fall 
in advances, which form the most profitable outlet for bank- 
ing funds, this may seem an optimistic estimate, especially 
when it is remembered that expenses have been rising. Large 
sums have been spent under such heads as A.R.P., evacuation, 
and duplication of essential records. 

To some extent these adverse influences on earnings are 
being offset by a slightly higher average level of money rates 
and the benefits of the use of substantially larger deposit re- 
sources. All the same, it is probable that the true earnings 
of the banks this year will be below those of 1939. It may be 
hoped, hewever, that the banks will see fit not to allow a 
moderate reduction in profits to find reflection in lower divi- 
dends. At current prices bank shares offer yields of about 4 
per cent. on the fully-paid and up to 54 per cent. on the 
partly-paid issues. They are a sound investment and well 
worth holding. F. W. 
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The Outlook for Investment 
By CUSTOS 


To some people writing about investment in these days may 
seem too much like fiddling while Rome burns. In any case, 
many are inclined to argue, the political and economic outlook 
is inscrutable and, since the Government wants everybody's 
money, one -might just as well save oneself the worry of 
thinking and buy Certificates and Defence Bonds. 

There is a good deal in this view and I must make it clear 
at once that I would not dissuade any investor from putting 
all his money into Government loans if he feels able to do 
so. Unfortunately, the matter is not nearly so simple as that 
and so long as there are thousands of millions of investment 
resources tied up in stocks and shares forming the money 
basis of capitalist industry there will be millions of people up 
and down the country who cannot help being interested in 
investment prospects. They give much less thought to their 
stocks and shares now than before war broke out but they are 
not unmindful of possibilities. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS. 

One assumption which must be made as the basis of any 
rational assessment of the outlook is, of course, that we win 
the war. Another is that victory is achieved before physical 
destruction has made economic life virtually impossible. 
Fortunately, the odds seem to be strongiy in favour of both 
these assumptions being justified by events. So far as the 
physical damzge risk is concerned, while the amounts involved 
are obviously going to reach very substantial dimensions, the 
Government’s compensation plans, by spreading the burden, 
will prevent investment in industrial companies and property 
from degenerating into a mere gamble. 

To turn first to gilt-edged stocks and the huge mass of 
fixed-interest investments which pivot around them, what are 
the prospects? Cynics say that the present level of values is 
“ artificial,” that inflation is just around the corner and that 
a downward trend “sooner or later” is inevitable. I do not 
subscribe to this gloomy view. Here are my reasons: (1) there 
is no evidence of strain in the national financial structure ; 
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Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 
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transacted with Australia. 
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(2) the power of control and regulation has been immensely 
developed and is still increasing ; (3) inflation, if it comes at 
all, will not get out of hand ; and (4) the supply of cheap and 
abundant credit will remain an integral part of Government 
policy not only during but after the war. 

In expressing this faith in the level of gilt-edged prices I 
must emphasise that the public has its part to play. At present 
co-operation with the Government must take the form of a 
resolute cutting down of expenditure on non-essentials and 
a steady increase in savings. If this is forthcoming, the 
Treasury and the Bank of England should not find it beyond 
their powers to keep the cheap money flag flying. Gilt-edged 
prices will fluctuate with the course of war events and the 
public reactions to them, but to judge from the experience 
of the past twelve months, investment morale is already tough. 
Technically and psychologically markets are prepared to put 
up a stout resistance to anything but the most distressing news. 


POSITION OF EQu!TIEs. 

About equity shares, which cover such a wide range of 
economic activity, it is foolish to generalise. There are one 
or two influences at work, however, which affect the outlook 
for equities as a whole. First, I must remind investors of the 
probability that Government control and _ regulation of 
“ private” business, so vastly extended to meet the country’s 
war-time needs, will persist after the war. ‘fo what extent 
it s impossible to say. Much depends on how long the war 
lasts and the trend of political thought, national and inter- 
national, when peace returns. I think it is wise to assume, 
however, that economic activity will be much more co-ordinated 
than it was prior to September, 1939. 

Then agai, apart from regulation, another important curb 
on profit-making, imposed as a war measure, but likely to be 
retained in a modified degree, is heavy taxation. I do not 
suggest that a 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax will always 
be with us but I am prepared to see a high rate of income tax, 
supplemented by some form of E.P.T., for a long time to come. 
How else can we meet the huge commitments now being 
built up? 

At first sight this may appear a very gloomy picture. The 
prospect, however, has its shade. Lost 
important of all, there is no reason why production as a whole 
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should not attain new record levels in the post-war years 
provided that we get a stable peace and governments tackle 
the job of reconstruction with skill and foresight. The basis 


for progress is there in our scientific and technical achievements. 
The necessary powers of co-ordination are being graduaily 
developed. 

RECOVERY SHARES. 

With those general considerations in mind we may attempt 
a broad classification of ordinary shares. In the first group 
are the shares ef companies showing relatively stable earnings, 
such as J. Lyons, Cerebos, many electric equipment concerns, 
and most of the well-proved gold producers. This type of 
share offers a reasonable yield, usually about § to 6} per cents 
in these days, and a chance of a modest rise in capital value 
in better times. 

Then we have the companies now doing extremely well by 
comparison with their pre-war (or pre-rearmament) per- 
formance, but obviously vulnerable in peace conditions. Aircraft 
shares and most, but not all, steel, engineering and ship- 
building shares come within this category. Post-war uncer- 
tainties have naturally robbed these shares of a good deal of 
their attractions and this is strikingly reflected in the prices 
at which they are quoted in the market. Yields ranging 
between 8 and 15 per cent. based on the current dividend 
rates are the order of the day and are a measure of the investor’s 
lack of confidence in these companies’ post-war future. In my 
view, some of these shares are not dear, as the companies 
I have in mind should be able to earn satisfactory profits 
after the war in relation to the low prices at which their shares 
can now be picked up. 

Finally, there are the companies now doing badly judged 
by pre-war standards but likely to do well again in peace. This 
group includes the London stores, hotels, and electricity and 
gas companies, newspapers, property-owning companies, motor 
manufacturers, mining companies in the development stage 
and most types of luxury business. 

Consumers’ tastes are always changing—a process which may 
be accelerated by war itself—and social legislation and high 
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taxation may hit certain types of business, so that one must 
not assume too readily that prosperity will return on the same 
scale or on the same pattern as in pre-war days. There may 
be fewer Rolls Royces and more Austin Sevens, less luxury 
spending and more mass consumption. Even allowing for these 
possibilities, however, I feel that one can assume, with con- 
siderable confidence, that peace will bring back a measure of 
prosperity to a wide range of companies hit by war. 

One thinks of such shares as Allied Newspapers, now Ios. 9d., 
quoted within the last few years at 37s. 6d.; Associated British 
Picture §s. ordinaries, now §s. (recent highest 19s. 9d.); John 
Barker, now 27s. 6d. (recent highest 86s. 9d.); Harrods, now 
25s. (recent highest 91s. 9d.); London Associated Electricity, 
now 20s. (against 36s. 3d.); City of London Real Property, 8s. 
(against 19s. 9d.); Shell Transport, 35s. (against 147s.); and 
Morris Motors, 23s. (against 43s 9d.). It would be easy to 
extend the list to cover such shares as Courtaulds, London 
Brick, Trust Houses, and many of the developing Kaffir shares, 
like West Wits., Venterspost and Libanon. 

On some of these shares a buyer can get a useful yield on 
the depressed dividends still being paid in war conditions, but 
in many the yield offered is small or non-existent. 
Obviously, the main attraction in buying “ peace ” shares is the 
chance of substantial capital appreciation when better times 


Cases 


return. 

Whether there is any hurry to begin building up a poriiolio 
on these lines—with such spare savings as one may feel justi- 
fied in diverting from buying gilt-edged—is at least doubtful. 
If, as I imagine most people believe, victory is farther off than 
just around the corner, there will be ample opportunities to 
pick up this type of share at satisfactory prices next year. 
Unless there is really disconcerting news from the war front 
the chances of buying substantially below today’s prices are, 
in my opinion, not very good, and there is just the risk that 
unexpectedly favourable developments may start a scramble. 
In that event jobbers would hoist their prices. A modest 
purchase now and again in this bargain basement is perhaps 


the right course. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISOXS AND CROSFIELD, LTD. 





MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW 


PRESIDING at the 32nd annua. meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, 


on Tuesday, October 29th, the chairman, Mr. H. Eric Miller, said 
that during the year the cc:npany had itvested £200.000 in National 
War Bonds and new War Loan, in addition to which various com- 
panies for which they act as secretaries had subscribed over 
£1,000,000. They had also paid income-tax well ir advance 
While he was sure that all the stockholders in the company were 
proud to be making a large contribution to the war effort, he was 


bound to emphasize that increased taxation both at home and abroad 
had necessitated a particularly heavy charge against the prohts tor the 
past year. As a result of the retrospective effect of increases in the rate 
of income-tax, that year’s profits, besides bearing current taxation, 
had had to bear an extra liability both at home ane abroad, which 
was attributabie to past pro‘its and which could aot be foreseen when 
the previous year’s accounts were prepared. 

They had thought it onlv right to record in their report te the 
stockholders their appreciation of the loyal and e‘hcient manner in 
which the members of the staff in difftrent parts of the worl’ were 
coping with the complications and difficulties inseparable from the 
conduct of a widespread bus:ness under war conditiyrs. As chairman 
he could add that the unselfish devotion of all his colleagues was 
beyond praise, and the same applied to the directors cf their associated 
and subsidiary companies overseas, 

Tea producers («xcept for a short time in the Netherlands Indies) 
had been able to market their crops at moderately profitable prices. The 
natural desire of consuming countries to increase their stocks at the 
beginning of the war, the complete control by the Government of the 
1K. tea market, and the progressive closing of Continental markets 
had involved some fluctuation in the exportable percentage under the 
International Tea Regulation Scheme, which was working well, 92} 
per cent. being the rate now fixed for current period 

The total output of plantation rubber during 1940 will create a 
new record, but is well within productive capacity Absorption has 
been affected by war conditions, but outstanding development has 
been decision of U.S.A. Government to acquire large reserve stocks of 
rubber to be held against special emergencies, 85,000 tons under 
Rubber-Cotton Barter agreement, then 150,000 tons during 1940 and 
further 180,000 tons during 1941, nm .) be released without reason- 
able safeguards protecting plantation rubber industry. Arrangements 
made are statesmanlike and accord with desire of two Governments 
to co-operate harmoniously in defence of Freedom. 

The report was unanimeusly adopted. 
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no free starch to make the 
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A smile in the darkest mo- 
ments and a mind alert and 
clear—that’s what the country 
needs to-day. And thousands 
of men and women are finding 
that a lightweight breakfast 
keeps their nerves in fighting 
trim, helps them feel light- 
hearted and cool-headed. Vita- 
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the wartime lightweight break- 
fast. It is a crunchy crispbread, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

AFTER stealing several neat singles off some good-length politi- 
cal bowling from Berlin and Rome, markets are stone-walling 
| again. The Italo-Greek developments were not really unex- 
| pected, but until the situation is clearer buyers naturally hold 
| back and jobbers tread warily. So far, the set-back in prices 
| has been quite trifling, and I should not expect it to go any 
further unless we get bad news from the war front. Techni- 
cally, markets are very trim, investment morale is high, and now 
we have another call-up of stocks by the Treasury to set 
re-investment influences to work. 

How much money is involved in this requisitioning of 
| Canadian stocks only the authorities know, but it can scarcely 

be less than {£50,000,000. Much of this money paid out will 

doubtless be applied in buying War Bonds and Defence Bonds, 

as the Government desires, but there will be a not inconsider- 

able balance seeking better yields than 2} or 3 per cent. In 
any reasonably satisfactory environment this is bound to mean 
firm prices. 





RAIL AGREEMENT PROSPECTS 


Tome rail stocks have enjoyed a mild recovery on the 
strength of the Government’s decision to allow a further 
increase in charges. That the junior stocks, including many 
of the preference issues, can still be bought to give yields of 
anything between 7 and 15 per cent., is evidence enough of a 
widespread feeling of uncertainty about the railway outlook. 
One of the risks seems to me to be over-emphasised. That is 
the physical damage risk. Even under the existing agreement 
the companies have a £10,000,000 a year allowance, as addi- 
tional costs, which looks reasonably adequate. If, as now seems 
certain, this clause is revised in the light of the Government's 
plans for covering all industrial property and plant, the railways 
should not be any worse off. 

There remain the dangers of a harsh revision of the war- 
time agreement which might jeopardise dividends in the near 
future, and the longer-term problem of the post-war position. 
On the contrary, I think stockholders would benefit, at least 
in the matier of stock market quotations for their holdings, 

| if the costs-charges adjustment clause were replaced by some 
less inflationary and more rational set of arrangements. The 
existing guaranteed minimum, which covers good dividends on 
the bulk of railway capital, should certainly remain intact. As 
to the post-war prospect, I agree that it is blurred. I doubt, 
however, whether it is so unpromising as to justify the high 
yields now offered by some of the preference stocks. 


A RUBBER SHARE VIEW 


Rubber shareholders will take heart from Mr. Eric Miller's 
hopeful survey at the Harrisons and Crosfield meeting. Present 
values in the stock markets, he thinks, represent only a fraction 
of intrinsic values. This view he bases on the fact that rubber 
producers are doing well in war conditions, and his confidence 
in the post-war prospect. In Mr. Miller’s opinion, the rubber 
industry is underpinned by “an efficiently-run international 
scheme,” and when peace returns “ there will be a resumption 
of the demand for civilian uses on an ever-expanding scale.” 
I have no quarrel with this view of the rubber position. A 
recovery in share values is long overdue. 


PERAK ELECTRIC RECOVERY 


Higher average quotas in the tin industry have brought a 
sharp recovery in the fortunes of the Perak River Hydro- 
Electric Power Company. For the year ended July 31 operat- 
ing revenues, at £600,952, against £246,455 in 1938-39, 
reached a new record. Generating and other expenses rose, 
but after charging £100,000, against nil, for depreciation, the 
net revenue balance was up from £56,375 to £114,689. In 
the balance-sheet the liquid position is healthier, a bank loan 
of £80,000 having been paid off. Ordinary shareholders get a 
§ per cent. dividend, plus 1 per cent. cash bonus, against 2} 
per cent., and should continue to fare well with Malaya’s tin 





output at its present level. The £1 shares stand at 15s. 6d. 
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TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 





BENEFITS OF DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF NEW SHARES 





MR. KENNETH MOORE ON THE TAXATION POSITION 


annu 
Company, 


il general meeting of the Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Limited, was held on October 30th at Sunningdale, Berks, 
Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the chairman, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J Mytton) having read the notice convening 
ting and the report of the auditors, 

Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and 
accounts have been in your hands for some days, and, with your per- 
mission, we will take them as read. (Agreed.) 

In normal times shareholders look on the one hand to the 
accounts for information as to the financial results and position, and 
on the other to the directors’ report and to my statement at the 

pnual general meeting for details of production, field operations and 
developme nt With information before them on both the financial 

nd operational aspects of the company’s affairs they are in a position 
to form for themselves a *iew as to the company’s position and 


prospects 


THE 





i. udited 


ALL WELL ON OPERATIONAL SIDE 
On this occasion, however, there are two imponderables—on the 
financial side the uncertain:ies of taxation, and on the operational 
side the absence of information. As to the operational side, I must 
on this occasion, and for reasons which need no explanation, ask 
shareholders to accept my assurance that all is well As to taxation, 


I shall be explaining the position fully law in my remarks. 

Turning now to the accounts, you wiil observe that the profit before 
provision for taxation amounted to £360,677—roughly double that for 
the preceding year. This somewhat startling increase is not, as 
might perhaps be thought, due to a violent increase in prices but 
r ther to a number of factors, of which prices are only one, and to 
the fact that we are now reaping the benefit of the increased labours 
of the last few years, made possible by the additional share capital 
raised early in 1937 


LIABILITY FOR Excess Prorits Tax. 


This brings me to the subject of taxation—and particularly our 
liability for Excess Profits Tax. You will have observed that we have 
transferred to taxation reserve out of the year’s profits no less a sum 
than £200,000. Excess Profits Tax was at the rate of 60 per cent. 
for the first eight months of the past financial year and 100 per cent, 
for the last four months, the effective rate thus being 734 per cent. 
for the year. For the current year it will, of course, be 100 per cent. 

So long as Excess Profits Tax remains at 100 per cent. its incidence 
is of such paramount importance to shareholders that I feel they are 
entitled to the fullest explanation of the company’s position that I can 
give them at the present ‘ime. 


COMPANY’S POSITION 


That positon may be summed up as follows :— 

1. Under the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939, the company’s standard 
profit must be selected from its trading results in the calendar years 
1935-1936-1937. In spite of the fact that it was then in the process 
of development and that annual production was very much less in 
those years than it has been since Excess Profits Tax was imposed, 
there is no provision in the Act under which the company can put 
forward a claim for relief on those grounds. 

In arriving at its liability for Excess Profits Tax the company 
is entitled to add to its standard profit 8 per cent. of any increase in 
the average capital employed in the business beyond that employed 
in the selected standard period. In connextion with this allowance 
for increased capital the Inland Revenue have put forward a technical 
contention, based on the fact that the company was a subsidiary com- 
pany until additional share capital was issued early ‘n 1937, the effect 
of whi ch is substantially to negative any allowance in respect of that 
additional capital. It is that very additional share capital which has 
enabled the company to increase its production and profits. The 
point at issue affects the company’s liability to a very materia] extent, 
and I need harcly say that we are taking the matter to appeal. 

3. Under the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1940, section 13, the company, 
being engaged in the production of oil, has the right and is taking 
steps to join with others similarly engaged in a collective application 
for an increase in the rate allowed on increased capital. The basic 
rate is 8 per cent., as already mentioned, and the Board of Referees 





have power to increase it to such an extent as they think fit, but not 
in any case beyond 12 per cent. in all. 

Any concession obtained under section 13 applies to all companies 
of the class making a successful collective application, whether their 
individual pre-war standards are good, bad of indifferent. 

n other words, the possible relief afforded by this section does not 
meet individual cases. It only empowers the Board of Referees to 
recognise the fact that in the getting of minerals or oil the benefit of 
capital expenditure may be exhaused at a greater rate than in the 


case of other classes of commercial activity. Thus all companies 
within the class—rich or poor—obtain equal benefits. 


There is, in fact, no provision in the existing legislation under 
which we, as an individual company, can get relief on the facts of 
our: case—which, as you know, for want of a better expression, is a 


“hard case.” 

Now that Excess Profits Tax is at 100 per cent. it seems more 
than ever unfortunate that our legislators have failed so far to provide 
for cases such as ours. 

You wili appreciate that until these outstanding matters are dis- 
posed of the company’s liability for taxation cannot be estimated wit 
accuracy, but, as stated in the report, the company’s advisers con- 
sider that the sum of £200,000 transferred to taxation reserve will 
prove to be more than adequate. 

15 PER CENT. 

After making this transfer there remains out of the year’s profits 
a balance of £160,677. An interim dividend of § per cent., absorb- 
ing £§0,000, was paid in June last, and the directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent., absorbing {£100,000 
and making the total dividend for the year up to 15 per cent. as for 
the previous year. If the directors’ recommendations are approved 
th: amount to be — forward will be £74,305, an increase of 
£10,677 over the balance brought forward from the previous year. 

Turning now to the balance-sheet, you will observe that the two 
principal items on the assets side which are affected by capital 
expenditure—namely, oil wells and development account and plant, 
buildings, tanks, pipe lines, stores, materials, &c.—once again show a 
substantial increase over the corresponding figures for the preceding 
year. In fact, taking these two items together, the increase amounts 
to £152,749, in spite of the fact that £112,253 has been written off 
during the year for depreciation. Part of this increase is accounted 
for by the fact that as a matter of policy certain reserve stocks of 
stores and materials have been built up in Trinidad, but in the main 
the increase is due to permanent capital expenditure. 


DIVIDEND OF 


EXPENDITURE ON DEVELOPMENT 

The position is therefore that during the past and recent years 
large sums have been spent on capital account in connexion with 
the development of the company’s properties, and, if I may say so, 
spent to very good purpose. But with taxation at its present level 
it is no longer possible to finance such expenditure out of profits, 
and it is largely for this reason that your directors have come to the 
conclusion that the capital resources of the company must now be 
increased 

As you will have seen from the report, we 
authority of the shareholders for an increase of £200,000 in the 
authorized share capital of the company in the form of 200,000 
6 per cent. redeemable cumulative preference shares of {£1 each. 
The consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this proposed 
issue, and an extraordinary general meeting is to be held at an early 
date to deal with the matter, and it is our intention to offer the 
new shares to our shareholders at par in proportion to their existing 
share holdings. 

I want to take this opportunity on behalf of the board of expressing 
our thanks to Commander Lavington, our manager in Trinidad, for 
the satisfactory way in which the company’s affairs have been carried 
on during the difficult conditions of the past year. I am sure that 
as shareholders you will wish to be associated with your directors in 
saying that we are most grateful to him and to all in the company’s 
service in Trinidad and London for the success with which they have 
carried on. 


IMPORTANT 


propose to seek the 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL EFFORT 


In conclusion, management, staff and shareholders may justifiably 
derive solid satisfaction from the fact that the company is making 
an important contribution to the oil supplies of the Empire so vitally 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. In addition, eadielienn. 
though they may feel that the company is unfortunately placed with 
regard to taxation, can at least derive some consolation from the fact 
that money as well as oil is necessary to win the war, and they are 
supplying both in no small measure. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 


and accounts. Major Goronwy Owen, D.S.O., D.L., M.P., seconded 
the resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

The proposed final dividend of 10 per cent., less tax (making 15 
per cent. for the year), was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr. T. L. Jacks, C.B.E., was re-elected, and 


the auditors, Messrs. Josolyne, Miles, Page and Company, reappointed. 
The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors. and staff. 
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THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est.1854) 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 63 Conduit Street, London, W.1, and 
branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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demands for K.L.G. plugs and 


our maximum output is small: 
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Tivo Steepless 


Quality, Jocks 6 Underwear 
(jolf If, Wy Plover 


Sold by good hosiers in every town 


mace OF 
STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Thoroughbred jerseywear in quality knitted fabrics 


Two 
Also makers of Ladies 





RATTRAY’S 
CLD GOWRIE) TOBACCO 


is a pure old-fashioned pressed Virginian Tobacco 
with no artificial flavouring, prepared and 
matured in the old-time manner. It has found 
its way all over the 
world wherever 
Englishmen go It ts 
their inseparable com 
panion,. 
PERTH, S 
Price: 32/-« per lb., post pase 
8S/e- for sampl t-lh. tin, po 








The Flying Officer 
flies off with it... 


At the risk of being ‘ browned 
off’ by his superior officer who 
takes a ‘ poor view’ of his action, 
our enterprising pilot makes Z 
sure of his Vinolia. Still, you 
can’t keep airmen down, and 
the other ranks will make sure that they too get 
their soothing, refreshing Vinolia shaves every 
morning. Per Vinolia ad astra ! 


Vi Ni o LIA for Shaving 


CREAM 1/9, 1/3. 





TICKS 1/-, 7)d gees 


apply in U.K. only and include Purchase Tax. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 86 


z Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 


r 
bt Sol ution | of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “*‘ Crossword Puzzle”’’ and the number of the puzzle, and’ 
hould be r ewed not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
he opened »re noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will bg published in the follow- 
ng issue Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


are surcharge 




















ACROSS 4. If colloquially missed, it’s 

1. Very much how one feels generally shorter (7). 

when the umpire says “out” 5. He simply rakes in_ the 

3 words) (3, 2, 4). money (8). 
5s. “ Too —— for the solemn 6. I enter the majority but not 

things they are, Too solemn to get dry (5). 

for the —— touches in 7. What happened to the man 

them.” (Tennyson) (5). who fell into the water at 
8. The Spanish gentleman has Suez? (9) 

changed his nationality (5). 10. There should be very little 


now (5). 


lan after a fresh weight (9). 


i1. No doubt the Underground 13. The membership here is 
engineers do from time to not, however, confined to 
time (2 words) (4, 5). Greeks (9). 
12. Broken plate (5). 15. Swum into by a new planet 
13. It had an extremely cele- according to Keats (3). 
brated swan (4). 16. Cat is zero out of this (9) 
14. They at least are entitled to 17- Out of date (8) 
say “ You’ve got nothing on 19. Not suitable as a suit may be 
us 9). >) 
18. It suggests suitable outside 20. Lie mixed up with fourpence 
treatment for a livestock book (7). 
9). 22. The major who defeated 
21. Associated with a collar or a Hannibal (6). 
horse-collar (4). 24. What to do with a feather- 
23. In other words a washout of duster (5). 
the last war (5). 26. The old are full of them (5 
25. Such things are taken on SOLUTION TO 


trust 9). 

27. This spirit is definitely not in 
bond (9). 

28. Father round the edge (5). 


CROSSWORD No. 85 


29. Given the right direction a 
fellow will reach the house 
30. Surprising source of bold 
verse (9). 
DOWN 


1. Not the songsters to help the 
fisherman (5). 

2. It does give one a start so to 
speak (9). 

3. Traditional Sunday 
entertainments (6). 


PLEASE NOTE ALTERATIONS IN RE 


school 





ULATIONS 
The winner of Crossword No. 85 is Miss my M. Masson, 11, 








Hammerfield Avenue, Aberdeen. 
YOU CAN SLEEP 
AT THE 


GRAND HOTEL. TORQUAY 


Write or telephone Torquay 2231 concerning 


AUTUMN OR WINTER RESIDENCE 
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We give good terms for annuities 


e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
and £12:18: 1°, for women. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


( v Roval Che r. ) 
Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





Head 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reser nd £2.475,000 
Curr £ 2,000,000 
Re f Propr 3 £4,500,000 
The I numero \ustr: nd New 
Zealand rr i 7 , ft ‘ 
( — ( l ]1 parts of th \ ] 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


orporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
| Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 
of our investigations. 
LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Pe n 


| 


| hereby bequeath the sum of £& to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 


W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 
the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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THE UNION BANK oon a ned, eiaonant LIMITED. 


f 0 apital, 
£4,000,000 : Re: t L. y I priet 8,000,000 (Not c¢ “ ble ‘ot be ~ 
alled p« mt in t t t f and f e | pose of the Bank | ad 

£12,0 00.000 : Re Fund £3 ( 000 ; Spec al ( rency ~ ten £1,600 000 
DRAFTS GR ANTED t B t the Aust an States 
nd Dominion f New Ze nd PELEGR ‘PHI REMITTANCES re also made 
ommercial and Cireular Lett f edit and Tr | Cheques issued BI LS 

purchased or sent for ¢ DEPOSITS e received for fixed periods ot 


which may be certair " 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, 
WEST END 


CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





om Spiro Spero vhile there's 
life there's hope and while 
there's &d in the pocket there's 


hops that triflir 
will buy a King Six Cigar 


too, because g sum 











PERSONAL 


WHOLESOME 


i In other words, 


»yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 1¢ Tins 1/9, 2/10, §/-. 


YABIAN LEC rt RE , Nov. 9th: 2.15 p.m. 
I: G. D. H. COLE on 
A SOCIAL IST CIVILISATION 
Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.1 
lickets 16, 2,6, 3/6 
AT DOOR ortrom Fabian Society, 
11 DartmoutnH Sr., S.W.1. (WHI 3077 


ITERARY Typewriting promptly executed 
] i ts., carbon copy 3d., 1,000 words Miss N. 
McFarane (C), The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. 
PYESULT OF AN ACCIDENT, poor 
\ both legs amputated, has just undergone another 
major operation. Income only 26s. per week. PLEASE 
HELP us to pay balance of £1 per week to enable her 
to have three months’ special care and attention. (Case 
106a Appeals “S.”” Distressep GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 


‘| VYPEWRITING ofall descriptions including French, 


a big armchair— 
rOM LONG fare.” 


smoke, 
* real 


Saturda\ 


lady, 44, 


Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m, 


Weitz FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
REGENT INsTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FOR YOU! Lond 
over 23 may take 
Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will 
prepare you by post. Free loan of books: tuition 
continued free if you fail: low fees. 971 Successes at 
Special Entrance. Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
I 


Univ. degree 
shorter Special 


A DEGREE 
i candidates 
Entrance instead of 


D., Dept. Boz. Wo sey HALL, Oxrorp. (Est. 1894.) 
BOOKS 
; = {HESS : 


You will increase your skill and reputation as a player 


by studying the ‘methods set forth in PRACTICAL 
END-GAME PLAY, by Fred Reinfeld, §s. net. 
Men and moves are brilliantly described in MEET 


MASTERS! by Max Euwe. 6s. net. Both from 
Parker St., W.C.2 6d. extra each by post. 
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is a case for BO 

3 Don’t yield to invading — ® 

4 coldgerms.Attacktheir —- 3 

33 breeding places, at the — & 

a @@ «backofnoseandthroat, EE: a 
ai 3 with Vapex. A drop & -2% 
i@ “§ on your handkerchief § E 


provides a pleasant, BF 
powerful, penetrating, B: 
antiseptic vapour,deep- — #- 
breathed to destroy B & 
germ colonies. Stuffi- Be 
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OFFICER IN IRAQ 


“© I have smoked your full-strength * Punchbowle 
now for several years and find that it keeps in 
good condition in very high temperatures which 
one has to live in, in Egypt and in this country 
of sand. More so out here, of course, where this 
last month we have been as high as 116° shade 
temperature.” 


You can picture the type of men who smoke 
this hefty, full-bodied “big-brother” of 
North Country Barneys: men on the really 
tough who need something 
unusually satisfying in the way of Tobacco, 
to inspire and to round-off the work of the day 


jobs overseas 


*Punchbowle is not everybody’s smoke: the 
average smoker should first try medium 
Barneys. Whichever strength suits your palate, 
the Tobacco will be as sweet and fresh as 
when packed ... that is Barneys “‘ EverFresh ” 
protection, the wonder-packing which ensures 
Factory-freshness everywhere. 


arneys 


A cigavetie 
as qovonl as 
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Lord Rennell of Rodd 
WAR POEMS 


AND SOME OTHERS 





Just published. 35. 6d. net, 
ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W.1 
Recommended by 


HOTELS 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON D 

















ROSEMULLION 

HOTEL. A 1 1otel of d in a urkably 
conge al m ate Gor d food Service, 
) ny s WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 

yur Hote near I vr Electr tr I service, 
ts acres of ground Terr £4 4s. Od. to £ Ts. 0d. 
PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEL Safe ny and 
facing South, ove sing Mount’s Bay An hotel 
quiet fort 100 bedrooms and hit 
SHAFTESBURY Dorset COOMBE HS SE HOTEL 
A.A., R.A.C., Mag i 
50 acres parkland, lovely in., 700 fee E 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS SPA HOTEL And 
Peace. An hote of d nd charm in a 
setting of 60 acres of p ind & sporting Golf Co: 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


)» EFRESH YOURSELI in English country, 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Lrpo., St. GrorGe’s House, 193 Regent 


Street, W.1. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


ENGLISH ART €& 
UFFOLK STREET GALLERIES 
6} Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
(10-4 including Sats.) 





The most pressing of 

all debts is the Debt of 

Honour owing to the men 

who, at Sea, on Land, or 

in the Air, have fought 
for Britain. 


There is no easier way to 
pay this Debt than to give 
generously for your Poppy 
on Remembrance Day — 
more generously than ever 
before, because Poppy Day 
now helps ex-Service men 
of ALL wars. 


It helps their families, too, 
and the widows and 
children of the fallen, for 
all of whom, thanks to 
your gifts on Poppy Day, 
the British Legion works 
day in day out through- 
out the year. 


POPPY DAY 
NOV. If 








ness and congestion are — Ee (medium) DONATIONS AND 
quickly relieved; entire — Si 4 wg 8 enn | POPPY SELLERS 
— . - s F Z eoeem These are our urgent needs. 
respiratory system is §— Ss ue _ Barneys Virginia—a lass Please send gifts and offers of 
stimulated to dispel — Be 10 tor 9d. & tte in every- | help to your local Poppy Day 
cold naturally — safely. 3 ce Punchbowle e thing Out price Committee or to 
q ¥ fal | HAIG’S FUND, CARDIGAN 
From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 BE In “EverFreso” Tins, 1/9}d. oz | HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
4 Gutatng Cunha Tus ee Reapy-Fitts” in Cartons of 12, 1/9}d 
4 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. a } 
208 hl . . 
(253 Made by John Sinclair Ltd. 
THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS y @ | 
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